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YOU WENT A LITTLE FARTHER. 
oF YOU DUG A LITTLE DEEPER. 


The Newspaper Guild-CWA proudly celebrates this year’s Guild recipients of our 
profession’s greatest honor, The Pulitzer Prize. 


DAVID BARSTOW 


New York Times 
Public Service 


ANTHONY SHADID 


Washington Post 
International Reporting 


MICHAEL SALLAH, MITCH WEISS AND JOE MAHR 


Toledo Blade 
Investigative Reporting 


The Guild also congratulates Christine Willmsen and Maureen O’Hagan 
of the Seattle Times, winners of the 2003 Heywood Broun Award for their series exploring 
the high incidence of male sports coaches who are sexual predators. 
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e from top left): DNA analyst with the Washington State Patrol's ) 
by graves of unidentied homicide victims; son displaying tattoo in memor 


Reporter 
Lewis Kamb 
Reporter 
Lise Olsen 


One newspaper found how 
the system loses missing 
oersons—and therr killers. 


Reporter 


Photographer 


Gilbert W. Arias 


Police in Washington State and around the nation routinely fumble missing-person reports. As a result, families are 
left with unanswered questions, nameless dead are buried and killers roam free. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer took 
a close look at where the system fails in an extraordinary 10-part series, “Without a Trace: People Go Missing, Killers 
Go Free.” 


The newspaper launched a year-long investigation that involved hundreds of public records requesis and extensive 
travel throughout the Northwest to interview crime experts and families of victims. From this, the P-| built a computer 
database of all reports of long-time missing persons, unsolved homicides and unidentified bodies that more than 270 
police agencies had generated over a 20-year period. Analysis of the data — iogether in one place for the first time 
— indicated weaknesses in the system so serious that serial killers were exploiting them. 


Since the P-| series, Washington State has convened a special task force on missing persons investigations. Legislation 
has been introduced that requires stricter standards for police reporting and record-keeping. The series is even being 
used in local police training. The executive director of the only federally funded repository for missing adult cases 
called the P-| series “incredible journalism.” For more on this series, go to seattlepi.com/missing/. By helping communi- 
ties identify serious problems, the Hearst Newspapers deliver excellence every day. 
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See zz “To assess the performance of journalism ... 
ee -_ to help stimulate continuing improvement 
g P imp 
q in the profession, and to speak out for 
(CY what is right, fair,and decent” 
| 
| —From the founding editorial, 1961 
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Iraqis place flowers 

on the coffin of a man 

they claim was run over 

by an American tank 

during a demonstration 

that had been sparked 

when the U.S. shut down 

the Iraqi newspaper Al Hawza 


COVER: ROMA KARAS 


ABOVE: STEFAN ZAKLIN/EPA/LANDOV 
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, | Hawza was not going to win any equivalent of a 


4 Pulitzer. According to the Coalition Provisional 
“ * Authority in Iraq, it printed many false articles accusing 
Americans of, among other things, intentionally firing a rocket 
at Iraqi civilians and withholding food supplies. Declaring that 
such articles breed violence, the coalition shut the paper down 
on March 28. It was a questionable decision. The shuttering of 
Al Hawza, aligned with the radical Shiite cleric Moktada al- 
Sadr, helped set the stage for an April uprising that left hun- 
dreds of Americans and Iraqis dead. And over the long term, as 
the Committee to Protect Journalists points out, shutting a 
newspaper “sends a disturbing message about respect for press 
freedom and due process.” This is the second paper the author- 
ity has closed; it also placed temporary restrictions on two 
satellite broadcasters, Al-Jazeera and Al-Arabiyya. Such mea- 


A Flowering of Anger 


sures are counterproductive. The coalition cannot afford to let 
a gap grow between its words about democracy and its deeds. 

In this issue — Across the Great Divide we focus on 
chasms closer to home. In “Faith: A Tenuous Bridge to 
Believers,” Gal Beckerman asks why journalism has such a diffi- 
cult time reporting on matters of belief, and comes up with sur- 
prising answers. In “Class: How Far to the Other America?” 
Brent Cunningham documents journalism’s increasing distance 
from working-class and poor Americans, and illuminates the 
consequences. Also in this issue: a debate over who does better 
journalism — the objective Yanks or the partisan Brits. Laurie 
Kelliher profiles Adrian Nicole LeBlanc, who spent eleven years 
with a family in the Bronx for her soaring book, Random Family. 
Robert Bryce measures the cooling relationship between George 
W. Bush and the Texas press. And much more. 
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A WANT OF SKEPTIC 


Chris Mooney was a bit too 
charitable to the editorial 
page editors whose editorials 
on the Iraq war he critiqued 
when he wrote in the 
March/April issue that they 
“could hardly have known 
that Colin Powell would stake 
his reputation on flimsy evi- 
dence.” No, they could not 
have known that with ab- 
solute certainty, but they 
could well have suspected it. 

Drawing on a few ordinary 
tools of the trade, i.e., Powell’s 
text, a telephone to call the 
State Department, a comput- 
er to check its Web site, and a 
measure of skepticism, | 
wrote in the days following 
his UN speech that it was sus- 
pect because it relied on more 
than forty unidentified 
sources, cited virtually no 
named sources, and many 
times cited no source at all. To 
journalists that alone should 
have been a red flag. Powell 
made his case even more sus- 
pect by brazenly fabricating 
part of his evidence. 

The hard part was getting 
my piece raising questions 
about the evidence into print. 
It was accepted by no publi- 
cation with a national reach. 
The Los Angeles Times, The 
New York Times, the Chicago 
Tribune, and Cjk were among 
those to reject it. (CJR eventu- 
ally published an updated 
version in January/February 
2004.) The article ran only on 
the op-ed pages of The Des 
Moines Register, the Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune, and_ the 
Lakeland Ledger. 

The problem as I see it is 
not that editors lack high-de- 
finition crystal balls. That so 
many editorialists (and their 
bosses) gullibly accepted — 
indeed, enthusiastically en- 


dorsed — Powell’s bogus 
case on Iraq’s weapons of 
mass destruction bespeaks 
an underlying mindset dur- 
ing times of national stress 
that should be the cue for se- 
rious self-examination. 
GILBERT CRANBERG 
Longboat Key, Florida 


The writer is former editor of 


The Des Moines Register’s 
editorial pages. 
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WRONG TURN? 


As a professor of Soviet his- 
tory, | was excited to see the 
article about the controversy 
surrounding Walter Duran- 
ty’s coverage of the famine in 
Ukraine in 1932-33 (“Should 
This Pulitzer be Pulled?” by 
Douglas McCollam, cjr, No- 
vember/December). In fact, I 
immediately made it as- 
signed reading for my class. 
However, there was one pe- 
culiar passage in the piece that 
I would like to bring to your 
attention. McCollam notes 
that Duranty was finally al- 
lowed to tour the region in 
September 1933, and that in 
his account of the trip he 
“played up the big harvest that 
was by then under way, and 
wrote that ‘the populace, from 
the babies to the old folks, 
looks healthy and well nour- 
ished.” McCollam points out 


that, writing of the same trip 
in 1949, Duranty recalled an 
altogether different impres- 
sion. Then, he remembered 
driving “nearly two hundred 
miles across the country be- 
tween Rostov and Krasnodar 
through land that was lost to 
the weeds and through vil- 
lages that were empty.” 

The problem with this 
passage is that the area de- 
scribed, the two hundred 
miles between Rostov and 
Krasnodar, is not in Ukraine, 
but rather in southern Rus- 
sia. My own research is on 
Rostov in the 1940s, and I 
have been there several 
times. In fact, last summer I 
took the very route referred 
to, presumably along the 
same trek Duranty had taken 
seventy years earlier. 

This area of southern Rus- 
sia was not impacted by the 
famine, so, if it is the route 
Duranty took in 1933, the 
impression of prosperity he 
reported at the time may 
have been more or less accu- 
rate. As part of my research, I 
interviewed several people 
whose families had fled dur- 
ing the famine to Rostov 


from Ukraine, precisely be- 


cause the situation in Rostov 
(and southern Russia gener- 
ally) was better than in 
Ukraine. 

In sum, there seems to be 
some confusion regarding 
not only what Duranty saw in 
1933, but where he saw it. 
That raises another question: 
If Duranty traveled through 
what is clearly part of south- 
ern Russia and thought he 
was in the Ukraine, then per- 
haps his Pulitzer should be 
pulled on the basis of his 
poor knowledge of geogra- 
phy!?! 

JEFFREY W. JONES 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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The true test of a Trusted Ally is how well 
they‘Il help you weather the storm. 


: It’s Chubb. Or it’s Chance. 


For the company that understands that top management is an invaluable asset, Chubb is the obvious 
choice. We offer a broad range of comprehensive and cutting-edge executive protection products, 
including Directors and Officers Liability, Fiduciary Liability, Employment Practices Liability, as well as 
protection against employee crime. Knowing you've got an insurer with world-class financial strength 
is important, but knowing that Chubb’s claims-handling reputation is the best in the 
business is even more reassuring. You have a valuable ally when you have Chubb at 
your side, and that’s something to remember when the business forecast turns stormy. 


CHUBES 


AG at, 
all 
~ 
| 
1 
| 
| 
: Chubb refers to the insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies. Actual coverage is subject to the language of the policies as issued. Chubb, Box 1615, Warren, NJ 07061-1615 


BY NEIL HICKEY 


wa gg Ollve seen the stories: LETHAL GERMS ON YOUR 
WAM DOORKNOB, SECRETS OF CHILD ABDUCTORS, WHAT 
YOUR NAIL SALON OPERATOR WON’T TELL YOU, SLEEP- 
ING THROUGH SMOKE ALARMS, THE DEADLY MOLD IN 
YOUR HOUSE, CELL PHONES AND CANCER, or, yikes! 
YOUR THONG AND YOUR MENTAL HEALTH. 

Such stories show up like the seasons on local TV news 
— but only during the months of February, May, July, and 
November, the so-called sweeps periods, during which 
Nielsen Media Research measures the audiences of TV sta- 
tions and cable systems in all 210 markets across the U.S. 
The idea is to schedule shock-and-awe stories during those 
four months to boost ratings for those periods and thus 
raise advertising rates and profits. Everybody, inside the in- 
dustry and out, knows that this system is a fraud: advertis- 
ers are cheated, and the public is either frightened out of its 
wits by alarmist, hair-raising news features, or inured to re- 
al news, or both. “It’s a horrible way to do our business,” 
says Forrest Carr, news director of WFLA in Tampa, Flori- 
da. “Completely artificial. Cheap ratings ploys, sensational- 
ism, turning handsprings during those four months.” Many 
Americans are fear-ridden, according to Barry Glassner, a 
sociology professor at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, in his book The Culture of Fear. He cites evidence that 
news media are both the cause of people’s fears and the rea- 
son they’re convinced those fears are valid. 

But don’t despair! Help has arrived. Nielsen is rolling out 
a new process for measuring local TV audiences that will 
abolish sweeps periods in the markets where it is used. 
Boston has had it since January 2002. Before the year is out 
Los Angeles, Chicago, San Francisco, and New York will 
have signed on. The other top ten cities in the U.S. — 
Philadelphia, Washington, Detroit, Atlanta, and Dallas-Ft. 
Worth — will get it during the next few years. 

The secret weapon? A streamlined iteration of the People 
Meter that provides instantaneous, continuous ratings and 


demographics — every single day all year round, instead of 


just four months of the year. Think of it. Stations will have 
an avalanche of tabulated, overnight data not only on how 
many people watch their news programs, but also who: 
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TV: HYPE Tf 


As Sweeps Periods Do a Slow Fade, 
So Will Scare Stories 


men 18-39, women with incomes of $40,000-$60,000, folks 
who prefer oatmeal to cornflakes, religious fundamental- 
ists. That’s high-priority information for advertisers and al- 
so for TV news directors trying to shape their newscasts to 
attract the most desirable (and the most) viewers. (“Adver- 
tisers who want to reach left-handed Lithuanian Lutherans 
will be able to do so,” jokes Jon Currie, a Los Angeles-based 
consultant to TV stations.) That is crucially important be- 
cause local news broadcasts are far and away a station’s 
biggest source of revenue. So: goodbye sweeps stunts, hello 
sanity in the newsroom. Things are looking up, right? 

But wait. Two flies swim in that ointment. Stations, in 
their competitive zeal, may now be tempted to stunt 365 
days a year instead of just in sweeps periods, making local 
TV news a lot sillier and more angst-ridden than ever. That's 
possible but not likely; it would exhaust news staffs, and cost 
too much. Second: Nielsen has no immediate plans to ex- 
pand local People Meter service beyond the top ten cities, 
which account for only 30 percent of U.S. households. That 
means that 70 percent of all homes will still get the same old 
fear-mongering during four months of the year. CBS, ABC, 
NBC, and Fox will continue to bloat their affiliates’ ratings 
with extravaganzas in sweeps months: Oscars, Grammys, 
drama show cliffhangers, finales of reality shows, docudra- 
mas ripped from the headlines (Jessica Lynch, Elizabeth 
Smart), bigfoot celeb interviews (Monica, Barbra, Britney) 
on the primetime newsmagazines, and lesbian kisses, a la Al- 
ly McBeal. (A few Hispanic and African-American groups 
fear that local People Meters will under-report viewing by 
minorities, and thus eventually reduce the number of shows 
reflecting their interests. Nielsen insists that minorities will 
be counted more accurately, not less.) 

In Boston, which pioneered the new system, TV news is 
stunt-free. “It’s been beneficial,” says Paul La Camera, pres- 
ident and general manager of WCVB, the ABC affiliate. “It’s 
a much more rational way to run a news operation. We 
spread our intensity now across the entire year.” 

He can’t remember, La Camera says, when his station last 
broadcast a news story about SALAD BARS THAT KILL. @ 


Neil Hickey is cjr’s editor at large. 
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Los Angeles ‘Times 
wins five Pulitzer Prizes _ 


Congratulations to our 2004 winners. The Los Angeles Times 
has now received 35 Pulitzers - eight in the last two years. 


fos Angeles Times ~ BREAKING NEWS REPORTING | “Southern California Wildfires” 
The Staff of the Los Angeles Times 
Wildfires Destroy 200 Homes 
Thousands Evacuate as Flames Scorch 50,000 Acres The Pulitzer Board recognized the newspaper staff “for its 
as Be} compelling and comprehensive coverage of the massive wildfires 
| ' that imperiled a populated region of southern California.” 


§ 


Times 
Angeles Times 


FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Engineers Working page of Firestorms “Images of War in Liberia” 
Spates Are Lost to Wind-Driven Flames Resorts Under Siege Carolyn Cole 
1 ws Burn in A 1 
“For her cohesive, 
behind-the-scenes 
> look at the effects 
ag San Diego of civil war in 
i | Shape fo Liberia, with 
in Cars, Victims Had No Escape to innocent 
citizens caught 
in the conflict.” 
CRITICISM 
Dan Neil 
Los Angeles Times ~ 
| “For his one-of- 
| House OKs Bil |g | of automobiles, 
ry 4 e ins 
wy technical 


with off beat humor and astute 


na 
NATIONAL REPORTING | “The Wal-Mart Effect” 
oo > Nancy Cleeland, Abigail Goldman 
= y “Reinventing California” 
For their “engrossing examination of the tactics that have made | Bill Stall 
Wal-Mart the largest company in the world with cascading effects 
d For his incisive 
rf across American towns and developing countries. ditorials th 
mn | e itorials that 
analyzed 
Tes les Ti California’s 
0S Ange eS Cimes THE WAL-MART EFFECT ] | troubled state 
» Topples | | prescribed 
& Se | state issues. 


Congratulations also to Pulitzer Prize finalists Nicolai Ouroussoff for criticism, 
Andrew Malcolm for editorial writing, Robert Lee Hotz for feature writing and 
David Zucchino for international reporting. 


To view the 2004 Pulitzer Prize-winning Los Angeles Times stories and photographs, 


go to latimes.com/pulitzers2004 more Los Anaeles Cimes 
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, A B'F" for telling the truth, but not the whole truth, 
in news about itself, to: 


CNN. When The New York Times revealed in March that 
those reassuring TV segments about the new Medicare law 
were in fact taxpayer-funded Bush commercials in jour- 
nalistic drag — the segments used actors posing as re- 
porters and were presented as legitimate news in political- 
ly targeted markets — other outlets picked up the story. 
CNN, for one, dealt with it only on Paula Zahn Now, in a 
discussion centered on the bear-in-the-woods question of 
whether the video news release was “misleading.” Never ac- 
knowledged was the role of CNN itself as middleman in 
the misleading. As disclosed by the CJR Web site cam- 
paigndesk.org, the phony report had been distributed 
through the CNN Newsource service to subscribing local 
stations in a “reporter package” that, in at least some cases, 
failed to distinguish clearly between VNRs and news. In 
the wake of that exposure, CNN promised a change of pol- 
icy: henceforth such infomercials will be distributed sepa- 
rately from genuine news footage, and to only those sta- 
tions that (for whatever dubious reasons) want them. 


THE VIRGINIAN-PILOT. On February 1, the paper carried a nine- 
teen-paragraph story, with photo, on the death of Dennis 
O’Brien, a thirty-five-year-old Pilot reporter who seven 
months earlier had returned from Iraq, where he was embed- 
ded with the Marines’ 2nd Light Armor Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion. The story was filled with details about O’Brien’s edu- 
cation, family, and career, as well as excerpts from his dis- 
patches and expressions of loss from the paper’s editor. Other 


to the SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS-NEWS, for a 
INE. second rough draft of history. With 
“regime change” and “nation-building” now part of our na- 
tional vocabulary, the Express-News took on the ambitious 
task of not only telling, but — more important — showing 
what those buzzwords actually mean. Dispatching teams to 
five selected countries that, for better or worse, were targets 
of U.S. intervention over the last two decades, the paper pro- 
duced a massive report that looked unblinkingly at the 
record. For each of the five countries the presentation was 
the same: key facts on the prelude, the players, and the 
chronology, accompanied by narratives that brought the 
historic intervention to dramatic life. But for each of the five 
countries, of course, the outcome was not the same: Grena- 
da now celebrates as its Thanksgiving the date that U.S. 
troops arrived in 1983; Panama, though free of Noriega, has 
not escaped from his legacy of corruption; in Bosnia and 
Kosovo, the future looks grim; Haiti still stands as the clas- 
sic example of a worse-case scenario. What made the differ- 
ence between “failure” and “success”? In the series’ view, it 
was the degree of U.S. commitment. As to the lesson for 
today’s Iraq, “this much America has learned: removing one 
man does not a successful nation-building make.” 
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details, however, were missing. In deference to the family’s 
wishes — and in disregard of its own obligation to report 
fully without favor — the paper withheld the cause of the 
journalist's death. That detail was later revealed in a highly 
critical piece by Editor ¢& Publisher: O’Brien had taken his own 
life, in a public park in Norfolk, where a Pilot colleague he'd 
arranged to meet there discovered O’Brien’s body. 


THE ROANOKE TIMES. With fanfare, tax breaks, and a bill of 
$31. 6 million, the paper last October launched a new Hei- 
delberg Mainstream 80 press. Some effects were immediate: 
blurry photos, wasted copies, infuriated carriers, earlier 
deadlines, incomplete sports scores, irritated readers, 
stressed-out staff. Other effects came later: the assignment of 
a story about those problems to a business reporter, Duncan 
Adams, who took seriously the Times's guidelines to apply 
the same standards in stories about itself that it would to 
“any other business”; the unexplained holding of that story 
after it was finished; a petition signed by twenty-nine mem- 
bers of the news staff calling on the paper’s publisher, Wendy 
Zomparelli, to “halt further actions which may delay, soften 
or minimize the impact of the Adams article”; publication of 
a new version of the Adams article from which his byline was 
removed at his request. Adams was protesting the deletion of 
certain discomfiting facts he’d found about continuing prob- 
lems at specified Mainstream 80 sites in Britain, France, and 
particularly Denmark, where the Dansk AvisTryk, after three 
years of printer bedevilment, was considering getting rid of 
the thing. (That newspaper’s lawsuit against Heidelberg was 
reported by the British trade publication PrintWeek on the 
day the Times story ran.) 


gg to THE DENVER POST, for a journalistic bugle 
call to arms. During its nine-month inves- 
tigation into the raging epidemic of sexual assault and do- 
mestic abuse rampant in the U.S. military, the Post analyzed 
Army records and Veterans Affairs surveys, and interviewed 
lawyers, counselors, and Pentagon officials. Most impressive- 
ly, it listened to the wrenching personal stories of more than 
sixty of the estimated 200,000 women who have experienced 
such attacks. Its three-part series, raw with photos of victims’ 
faces twisted by the remembering, documented not only the 
extent of the crisis, but, almost as shocking, the military’s in- 
defensible response. For the attackers, leniency and protec- 
tion; for the victims, threats, thwarted justice, ruined careers 
and lives. Noting the inattention to past reforms, the series 
mapped out new ones — including the controversial possi- 
bility of limiting the authority of commanders to decide 
whether one of their own offending soldiers should be court- 
martialed. Such proposals are likely to be on the agendas of 
the several investigations prompted by the series. Maybe this 
time the reforms won't be so easily dismissed. 


Darts & Laurels is written by Gloria Cooper, cjr’s deputy executive 
editor. Nominations: gc15@columbia.edu, 212-854-1887. 
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scenario: Senator John Kerry is nomi- 
nated for president at the Democ- 

ratic convention in Boston in 

July. He wins the White 

House in November — as a number ; 
of national polls, at this moment, y °. if 


indicate is possible. Michael Pow- gf Z 
ell resigns as the Bush-appointed \gr 
chairman of the Federal Commu- he 
nications Commission —a routine 

departure as part of the transition. 


Kerry appoints Michael Copps, the se- <4 
nior Democratic commissioner on the “™ 
FCC, and a logical choice, as chairman. Kerry 
then chooses a Democrat to fill the seat left empty by 
Powell, bringing the commission to full strength and result- 
ing in a three-to-two Democratic majority. 

What does that scenario imply for the crucial list of 
media issues before the FCC and Congress? First of all, 
Copps has been the most outspoken opponent and tireless 
adversary of Powell’s efforts to loosen rules that permit the 
sources of information to collect in fewer and fewer hands. 
As chairman, Copps — more so than his predecessor — 
would give precedence to the public’s interests over those of 
giant media corporations. He would work toward reimpos- 
ing some of the media ownership rules that the Powell com- 
mission dismantled. He’d doubtless take a cold-eyed look at 
the proposed merger of Comcast and Disney, and ventilate 
the ways in which ABC News — the Peter Jennings news- 
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he State of the News Media 2004, a sweeping report 
on the press released in March by the Project for 
Excellence in Journalism, tells us some things that 
we already know. Most newspapers and TV news 
operations are incredibly profitable; the Latino market is 
booming; the number of companies that own most of the 
media continues to shrink; the public thinks considerably 
less of us today than it did fifteen years ago. Wake us when 
the hand-wringing is over, right? 

Still, there is something about seeing all that data heaped in 
one place that gives the same-old, same-old a stark new urgency. 
This is particularly true of the numbers on “news investment”: 


@ 2,200 fewer full-time editorial employees at newspapers 
since 1990 
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Missing Pieces 


The Campaign Conversation Ignores Media Ownership 


cast, Nightline, 20/20, Primetime Thursday — 
\ might suffer in the embrace of so gigantic 


\ a media behemoth. And surely 

er 3 seek to impose on TV broadcasters 
public-interest obligations — 
news, community service, free 


airtime for office-seekers — in 
return for their exploitation of 
= new digital spectrum they’ve 
been handed free of charge. 
/ Such changes represent a sig- 
nificant shift for the free flow of in- 
formation, and the underlying issues 
ought to be on the table. But so far, as this 
election year moves toward November, they are vir- 
tually invisible to Americans. Journalists are not yet asking 
the candidates tough questions about their policies on 
media. Granted, media reform may not be as crucial as, say, 
national security, but like national security, it affects every- 
body. The spontaneous grassroots movement that blos- 
somed last year in response to the FCC’s deregulatory ad- 
venturing — an estimated two million messages of protest 
— illustrates that more people than ever understand that 
the shape of media ownership affects the shape of our 
democracy. 

That’s why we hope that Senator Kerry and President 
Bush will share with us their policies and their principles on 
the array of media-related issues before the country — 
under vigorous questioning by journalists. 


Corporate Priorities 
A Stark Reminder That You Get What You Pay For 


@ a third fewer correspondents at the networks than in the 
1980s, and a 30 percent increase in workload for those re- 
maining correspondents; half as many foreign bureaus 


= budget or staff cuts reported by nearly 60 percent of local 
TV news directors in 2002 


@ Time magazine’s staff shrunk by 15 percent, Newsweek's by 
50 percent, in the last twenty years; roughly a third fewer 
foreign bureaus for both 


Some of this decline in investment can be explained away, 
but not much. Quality journalism is labor intensive. Doing 
it on the cheap is not an option if doing it right is the goal. 
And doing it right is the only way, in the long run, to keep 
readers and viewers. 
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The Morning News has a publisher who wants a 
‘revolution. Tough investigative reporting is one of 
his calls to arms. Will a wary newsroom rise up? 


BY CRAIG FLOURNOY three years, compared the paper to the 
American colonies and to France in the 
eighteenth century and Russia in the early 
twentieth century. In each case, he said, 
arrogant heads of state ignored the needs 
of those they governed while radicals 
pushed ideas that did a better job of satis- 
fying public needs. He praised Lenin and 
Trotsky, who, he said, “created more good 
for more of the people.” Those societies 
needed radical changes and so, now, does 
the Morning News, Moroney said: “We 
need a revolution of our culture.” 

To accomplish this, the publisher in- 
sisted, the newspaper needed to shake off 
ennui. Managers should stop stifling the 
staff’s criticism. Editors should praise — 
not punish — dissenters. “Be thankful for 
the people who speak up,” he said. “They 
are our best hope for getting it right.” 

Moroney’s “Fidel” speech lasted an 
hour and twenty minutes. He was 
preaching the causal relationship be- 
tween high-quality journalism and fi- 


n the morning of January 

22, more than 800 employ- 

ees of The Dallas Morning 

News filed into a hotel ball- 

room to hear the publisher 
deliver his annual state-of-the-newspa- 
per talk. Jim Moroney strode to the 
podium, a gangly forty-seven-year-old 
knot of energy in a powder-blue shirt 
and a red-patterned tie. In years past his 
presentation had been brief, his goals 
modest. Not this time. 

The Morning News, he declared, was 
like an outwardly healthy person with se- 
rious physical problems. “The patient 
may appear healthy but, frankly, he’s 
slowly dying.” Over the past three years 
profitability had dropped 35 percent, he 
said. Home delivery had declined 10 per- 
cent since 2000. 

Moroney, who had been publisher of 
the Belo Corp. newspaper for less than 
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nancial health. In the final minute he 
used the word “revolution” seven times, 
and the crowd in the ballroom gave him 
a standing ovation. Many were stunned 
by what they’d heard, particularly Mo- 
roney’s praise for newsroom hell-raisers. 
“T thought he was talking right at me,” 
says Pam Maples, a fourteen-year veter- 
an of the newspaper and a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. “When he was saying things like 
that, I felt like I finally fit in.” 

Moroney has definite ideas for the 
paper’s transformation. For one thing, 
he sees investigative reporting as central 
to revitalizing the Morning News. “En- 
terprise reporting is essential to a great 
newspaper, he told cjr. “The highest 
calling of this profession is well-done in- 
vestigative journalism.” 

In the last decade, Brooks Egerton has 
been the most prolific investigative re- 
porter at the Morning News, and he has ¢ 
mixed feelings about Moroney’s promise 2 
of change. The message excites him, but 
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he wonders if the paper’s culture is too 
entrenched. “In recent years, the Morn- 
ing News has tended to hire people — 
both as editors and reporters — whose 
orientation is not to rock the boat,” says 
Egerton. “They have bred these rabbits 
to be docile.” 

Whether the rabbits or the revolu- 
tionaries win is an open question. 


David Hanners can still recall his sense 
of excitement when he landed a job with 
the Morning News in 1982. The paper 
then was hiring a lot of young, hungry 
types like him and unleashing them. 

For decades, the Morning News had 
displayed little appetite for enterprise 
journalism. But at the time Hanners was 
hired, it was battling the Dallas Times 
Herald, owned by the deep-pocketed 
Times Mirror Company, for journalistic 
supremacy. One would win, the other 
would fold. 

What occurred in that period is an 
object lesson, demonstrating that great 
journalism is mostly a matter of will. 
Before 1986, The Dallas Morning News 
had never won a Pulitzer. Between 1986 
and 1994, it won six. A series docu- 
menting pervasive racial discrimination 
in public housing prompted significant 
reforms and was awarded the 1986 
Pulitzer Prize for national reporting. A 
series demonstrating that Texas prose- 
cutors routinely excluded blacks from 
juries was cited in the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s 1986 ruling prohibiting that 
practice, and earned a grand prize from 
the Robert F. Kennedy Journalism 
Awards. Five reporters who produced a 
special section about the homeless in 
Dallas were awarded The Newspaper 
Guild’s 1986 Heywood Broun award. All 
this in a single year. 

More awards rolled in. So did real- 
world results. The Morning News con- 
vinced the federal government to shut 
down taxpayer-funded slums and kill 
plans to build new ones. It took on insti- 
tutionalized violence against women 
from Thailand to Texas. “The paper had 
an appetite for red meat journalism,’ 
says Dan Malone, who teamed with his 
fellow reporter Lorraine Adams to pro- 
duce a series of stories exposing police 
misconduct that won a Pulitzer for in- 
vestigative reporting in 1992. 

But by then the atmosphere was al- 


ready beginning to change. This became 
clear when a sheriff sued the Morning 
News for libel over stories exposing drug 
dealing in South Texas. That led to an in- 
ternal showdown at the paper. At a No- 
vember 1991 meeting, the newspaper’s 
management demanded that their attor- 
neys be allowed to reveal confidential 
sources if those sources, in pretrial de- 
positions, denied having provided infor- 
mation. The reporters — Gayle Reaves, 
David McLemore, and Hanners — re- 
fused. They said this would not only be- 
tray promises of confidentiality but 
could endanger lives. 

Jim Sheehan, then the president of 
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Belo, did not buy that argument. Ac- 
cording to Hanners, “Sheehan told us, 
‘This company can protect sources or it 
can protect shareholders. Given that 
choice, you can rest assured this compa- 
ny will always fall on the side of the 


shareholder.” Sheehan, who retired in 
1993, did not return several phone calls. 

The reporters did not see their argu- 
ment as mere theory; months later, one of 
the men who had been subpoenaed as a 
possible source was shot and seriously 
wounded outside his home. In the end the 
suit was settled out of court and the 
sources were not outed, but the reporters 
never forgot that meeting. “Our bosses sat 
there like bumps on a log,” says Reaves, 
who won one Pulitzer and was a finalist 
for another. “It was hard to have respect.” 

Bob Mong, the paper’s managing ed- 
itor at the time of the dispute, now its 
editor, acknowledges that he and other 
editors did not defend the reporters dur- 
ing the meeting with Sheehan, but he 
says they did so in other ways. “Could we 
have handled that situation better? Yes,” 
he says. “Did we handle the situation be- 
hind the scenes? Yes — and very well.” 
But Hanners, who won a Pulitzer for ex- 
planatory reporting in 1989, feels that 
the episode “marked the end of aggres- 
sive investigative reporting at the Morn- 
ing News. After that, they lost their stom- 
ach for the fight.” 

The landscape also seemed to shift a 
month after the meeting with Sheehan, 
when the Dallas Times Herald folded, 
leaving the Morning News with a monop- 
oly. It was after that, some staff members 
say, that the paper’s culture turned 
against its hell-raisers. “Your career didn’t 
always go where it should if you were too 
vocal,” says Maples, projects editor since 
2000. “The culture and the coverage go 
hand in hand. If you breed a culture like 
that, then your coverage gets softer.” 

Reporters cite several casualties of the 
softer era: stories involving north Texas- 
based American Airlines, Ross Perot’s 
run for president, and a north Texas 
congressman (whom one editor referred 
to as a “good friend” of the newspaper); 
coverage of tax and bond elections in 
1998 that benefited the billionaire Tom 
Hicks, Ross Perot, Jr., and a slew of de- 
velopers; and a business editor at the 
paper forced to step down after, among 
other things, he resisted giving preferen- 
tial coverage to the Belo company itself. 

The Morning News won a Pulitzer for 
breaking news photography this year, its 
first in a decade that saw many of its best 
reporters depart. Adams left in 1992. 
Two years later Hanners moved to the St. 
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Paul Pioneer Press. In 2001 Reaves left to 
edit an alternative paper, The Fort Worth 
Weekly. Malone joined her a year later, 
and both are convinced they made the 
right decision. Malone no longer has the 
resources he had at the Morning News, 
“but I can work on stories that make a 
difference,” he says. “That’s what I want 
to do with my career — to make a dif- 
ference. I had lost that ability at The Dal- 
las Morning News.” 


n the spring of 2001, Robert W. 

Decherd, chairman, president, and 

cEO of Belo, ushered Jim Moroney 

into his office. Decherd shut the 

door, turned and asked Moroney 
if he wanted to be publisher of The Dal- 
las Morning News. Moroney responded: 
“You've got to be kidding.” 

He had good reason to be stunned. 
Like Decherd, Moroney is a great-grand- 
son of G. B. Dealey, the founder of the 
Morning News. But in his twenty-three 
years with Belo he had had virtually no 
news or newspaper experience. His 
background is in sales, television, and 
corporate machinations. 

Still, Decherd thought he had the 
right man. “Jim Moroney has spent his 
entire professional life believing in and 
implementing a philosophy that our 
news product defines our company,” he 
says. “I would submit that men and 
women who have that perspective lead 
great newspapers and great television 
stations to their full potential.” 

In May 2001 Decherd announced Mo- 
roney as publisher and Mong, a twenty- 


two-year veteran of the Morning News, as 
editor. Moroney first focused on advertis- 
ing, marketing, and finance, installing his 
own choices as boss. Mong ran the news 
side with managing editor Stuart Wilk, 
whom Mong had brought to the Morning 
News from the National Enquirer in 1980. 
Even though he initially stayed away 
from the news side, Moroney says he 
sensed some trouble there.“I had always 
heard there were sacred cows at the 
Morning News,’ he tells cyr. “You put that 
notion in a newsroom, and you are on a 
downward spiral toward mediocrity.” 
Moroney says he asked Mong if that were 
true; Mong said no. “Everything I ever felt 
that needed to be in the paper, got in the 
paper, from the time I was managing ed- 
itor” in 1990, Mong told cjr. Wilk, who 
replaced Mong as m.e. in 1996, agrees. 
But try persuading Todd Bensman of 
that. Beginning in 1999, Bensman pub- 
lished dozens of hard-hitting stories about 
Terrell Bolton, Dallas’s first black police 
chief. The stories reported that Bolton 
may have ordered the police to ease en- 
forcement at a topless bar; that Bolton 
drastically reduced his department’s role 
in an anti-terrorism task force with the 
FBI; that Bolton tried to have the head of 
the Dallas FBI office transferred; that 
Bolton improperly demoted several top 
commanders, prompting a federal lawsuit 
that cost the city millions of dollars. 
Some black community leaders were 
outraged. Protestors burned newspapers 
in front of the Morning News’s downtown 
headquarters. Bensman claimed that 
Bolton and his allies pressured manage- 
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ment to stop the stories. And according to 
Bensman, it worked: “In July 2001 the city 
editor told me, ‘You are never to write 
about Terrell Bolton again.” 

“The politics of the situation were 
stark,” says Bensman, now an investigative 
producer at KTVT, the CBS-owned sta- 
tion in Dallas. Egerton, brought in tem- 
porarily as Bensman’s editor, confirms 
that management obstructed coverage of 
the police chief. “I do know that stories 
were being killed. Some were edited to 
death,” he said. “Management succumbed 
to political pressure. It was extremely dis- 
turbing to people in the newsroom.” 

Wilk calls these accounts nonsense. 
“There were no stories about Bolton 
that met our reporting standards that we 
failed to publish,” he said. But Bensman 
wrote thirty-one stories about Bolton 
between November 1999 and July 2001. 
Over the next six months, Bensman 
wrote not a word about the police chief. 
This despite the fact that he and two 
other reporters were tipped to a new 
scandal in Bolton’s department: in Sep- 
tember 2001 a defense attorney told 
Bensman that the Dallas police had ar- 
rested more than two dozen Hispanic 
men for dealing drugs — specifically co- 
caine and methamphetamine, according 
to tests conducted by the cops. But, said 
the source, tests conducted by the dis- 
trict attorney’s office determined that 
the “drugs” were gypsum. 

Bensman said he knew he would not 
be allowed to pursue the tip, so he sent an 
e-mail to the appropriate editor, hoping 
another reporter would be assigned to 
the story. Months passed. In November, 
two reporters, Holly Becka and Tim 
Wyatt, who covered the Dallas County 
district attorney’s office, got tips on the 
same story from separate sources. They, 
too, informed their editor, who said she 
had it covered. 

Six weeks later, WFAA, the ABC affiliate 
in Dallas, broke the story — resulting in 
the revocation of charges against more 
than fifty defendants. For its work, the 
television station, also owned by Belo, was 
awarded the duPont-Columbia University 
and Peabody awards, the highest honors 
in broadcast journalism. Wilk concedes 
that the newspaper should have broken 
the story. “We clearly did not handle it as 
aggressively as we should have,” he says. 

Wyatt got a new tip in February: he 
learned that in 2000 a Dallas beer distrib- 
utor and philanthropist named Bill Bar- 
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rett had been kicked and scratched by his 
wife. Angela Barrett — a board member 
of a battered-women’s shelter, a convicted 
felon, and thirty-one years younger than 
her husband — was charged with assault. 
Bill Barrett had asked the Dallas county 
district attorney, Bill Hill — who had re- 
ceived $2,000 in campaign contributions 
from him — to drop the charge. It was 
dismissed, six days after being filed, de- 
spite a tough policy on prosecuting do- 
mestic abuse. Wyatt wrote a story. 

Barrett, whose family had contributed 
$250,000 to The Dallas Morning News 
charity fund drive, says he asked Mong 
and Wilk to kill the story. They did. Wyatt 
was devastated: “The message sent was 
that the story was a sacred cow, and we 
couldn’t touch it.” Mong and Wilk say 
Barrett did not get favored treatment. A 
few weeks later, two reporters at the paper 
wrote a story about a district attorney in 
a neighboring county who chose not to 
prosecute two campaign donors accused 
of assaulting their spouses. The Morning 

lews ran it on page one. 

Jeffrey Weiss, a religion reporter at the 
Morning News, is a sixteen-year veteran 
with no aspirations to be an investigative 
reporter. He is no rebel, but he under- 
stands the ripple effect when a story is 
stepped on. “You don’t have to be bit 
more than once before you decide not to 
go back,” he says. “The people who pur- 
sue investigative reporting at The Dallas 
Morning News do so out of an excess of 
determination.” 


On November 7, 2002, Mong delivered a 
speech to several hundred employees of 
the Morning News, in the same hotel 
where Moroney would give his “Revolu- 
tion” speech fourteen months later. 
Mong, like Moroney, delivered a long 
speech. Like Moroney, he called for im- 
provement: “Don’t you think we can be 
so much better?” he said. “You and I 
know that we can be.” But he also defend- 
ed the paper against “voices in our news- 
room, speculating” that the Morning 
News was slipping, and was not as good 
as it was ten years ago. “Clearly, in nearly 
every measurable way, we are far better 
today,” he told the crowd, ticking off 
more than a dozen areas of coverage. The 
audience responded with polite applause. 
These days, Mong endorses Moroney’s 
call for a revolution in the culture of the 
Morning News, and he believes he is the 
right person, with the publisher, to lead it. 


“We are on the same page on what needs 
to be done,” he says. Moroney agrees. He 
says that several months ago Mong put 
together a list of people of the quality that 
he and Mong “are methodically trying to 
attract to the newspaper to increase the 
number of great journalists.” 

Nearly a year after Mong’s speech, on 
October 31, 2003, Moroney held a brown- 
bag meeting with some eighteen Morning 
News reporters. Managers were barred. 
The publisher and the reporters talked for 
two hours. “Unprecedented,” says Weiss. 

At first, reporters were reluctant to 
open up. Moroney assured them that 
there would be no retribution for what 
they said. Finally, one reporter told the 
publisher that “we have a climate here in 
which reporters are treated with con- 
tempt.” Reporters talked about stories 
killed, delayed, or watered down. “We 
told him we thought the paper was in 
real trouble and that the news operation 
was weak,” says Egerton. To fix it, he 
added, “there has to be a change in lead- 
ership.” Moroney asked questions and 
promised change. 

At first the rebuilding moved slowly. 
Keven Anne Wiley was hired away from 
The Arizona Republic to rejuvenate the 
editorial page. Maples was allowed to 
more than double her projects staff to 
five, including a computer-assisted re- 
porting editor. The serious shakeup, 
Moroney told cjr, would come at the 
end of April, when Mong would an- 
nounce more than a dozen management 
changes. The new managing editor 
would be George Rodrigue, the head of 
Belo’s news operations in Washington, 
D.C., and the only reporter to win two 
Pulitzers at the Morning News. The new 
metro editor would be someone from 
outside the News, the first time that has 
happened in more than fifty years. 
Maud Beelman, of the nonprofit Center 
for Public Integrity in Washington, D.C., 
would be named to the newly created 
position of enterprise editor on the 
metro desk. The newsroom remains on 
high alert. “What Moroney has done is 
create expectations,” says Weiss. “He 
could just as easily fail as succeed.” & 


Craig Flournoy, a Dallas Morning News re- 
porter from 1978 until 2000, teaches jour- 
nalism at Southern Methodist University. 
He and George Rodrigue were awarded a 
Pulitzer for national reporting in 1986, the 
first Pulitzer given to the Morning News. 
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BY JUDITH MATLOFF 


s the story goes, Mahatma 

Gandhi was released from an 

Indian prison in 1932 in the 

middle of the night to elude 
m the press. He was taken to a 
remote railroad station where darkness 
obscured his identity. But then an intre- 
pid Associated Press reporter named Jim 
Mills appeared out of nowhere. 

It was not the first time the reporter 
had tracked down the holy man to land 
a scoop. An impressed Gandhi quipped: 
“I suppose when I go to the Hereafter 
and stand at the Golden Gate, the first 
person I shall meet will be a correspon- 
dent of The Associated Press.” 

AP emblazons that apocryphal quote 
on T-shirts as an emblem of its huge in- 
ternational footprint. We can safely as- 
sume that the news agency did not fol- 
low Gandhi or anyone else into the after 
life. AP, however, wants to enhance its 
influence on Earth. 


Flat revenue and competing news 
sources on the Internet have forced AP 
into action. The nonprofit cooperative 
needs to make more money to maintain 


a gigantic newsgathering operation that | 


produces twenty million words and a 
thousand images a day. Circulation of its 
1,500 newspaper members is falling and 
the U.S. market is saturated. But AP be- 
lieves it can expand abroad, and in No- 
vember launched a global assault on its 
main rival, Reuters. AP’s aim is to be- 
come the leading news service in the 
world, not just the United States. 

The plan involves oiling a creaky inter- 
national machine to better use its 242 bu- 
reaus abroad. AP wants to make its report 
so dazzling that it can add to its 8,500 ex- 
isting customers overseas. “We feel we doa 
very good job in the U.S. but the world is 
a place where we already have people and 
we haven't really attacked our structure 
there since World War Two,” says Kathleen 
Carroll, AP’s executive editor. 

It won't be easy. AP finds change diffi- 
cult, in part because it can never be free of 
the needs of its members. Still, the plan to 
revitalize the behemoth involves carving 
up the world into four regional editing 
hubs that can quickly handle dispatches 
in the same time zone as the reporters fil- 
ing stories. No longer will New York be 
the epicenter of international operations. 
These geographic centers will enjoy the 
added advantage of grouping photogra- 
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phy, text, and video staff people under 
one roof to better pool resources. 

To further maximize potential, AP is 
releasing foreign bureau chiefs from mar- 
keting duties to let them concentrate on 
pursuing stories instead. Experienced 
salesmen will then be hired to figure out 
what foreign customers want. AP has 
identified sports and business as growth 
areas and has noticed that many overseas 
clients don’t like the U.S. slant to news. As 
part of the plan to change this, AP is plac- 
ing greater emphasis on local expertise 
and languages, never its strength. 

While the international approach 
might seem revolutionary to many of its 
3,700 employees, AP is basically copying 
the route Reuters took twenty-five years 
ago when it morphed from a dowdy 
British company to a global brand. 

Necessary? Yes. Ambitious? Absolute- 
ly. Realistic? Perhaps. 

The outline of the overhaul is in 
place, though management is still finess- 
ing details. Executives will not reveal 
how much is being invested; “plenty” is 
all Carroll will say. But they have indi- 
cated that they do not plan aggressive 
advertising, 4 la Bloomberg, whose fi- 
nancial rampaged out of 
nowhere in the 1990s to rattle Reuters. 
AP seems to think it can win customers 
by adding a handful of staff people and 
encouraging them to be more proactive. 

Timing could work against AP. This 
new venture comes as media across Eu- 
rope are hurting financially and cutting 


service 


back on wire services, not adding them. 
Anti-Americanism is rising, too. Will AP’s 
reputation for fairness, accuracy, and 
speed transcend cultural chauvinism? 

If anyone can jolt the lumbering giant, 
board members argue, it’s Tom Curley, 
the former USA Today publisher. Curley 
emerged as the surprise choice for AP 
president and chief executive last year, 
eclipsing candidates from within the or- 
ganization, when Louis Boccardi an- 
nounced he was leaving the job after eigh- 
teen years. The board wanted someone 
who understood how to make money and 
confront the changing media landscape. 
“We were looking for a full appreciation 
for news and a full appreciation for busi- 
ness,” explains board chairman Burl Os- 
borne, the publisher emeritus of The Dal- 
las Morning News. 
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Soon after taking over in June 2003, Curley 
dismantled an unwieldy chain of command 
whereby dozens of bureau chiefs reported di- 
rectly to the president. He instead installed a 
blanket of vice presidents to bring decision- 
making closer to the field. He began an ag- 
gressive push for more enterprise reporting, 
and deployed star writers to an international 
investigative unit based in New York. To en- 
courage original reporting, management dan- 
gles a weekly $500 prize for the best story and 
is paring marginal tasks like entering high 
school basketball scores. “We want to make 
sure we're essential to whoever is defining es- 
sential, so that AP will be the agency of 
choice,” Curley explains. 

The global assault, a centerpiece in his 
overhaul, actually began two years ago with 
the creation of an Asia editing center in 
Bangkok. Curley is accelerating the process, 
with plans this spring to open a Europe-Africa 
desk, based in London with eighteen employ- 
ees. An Americas desk comes next year, fol- 
lowed by one in the Middle East. 

While divvying the world into time zones, 
Curley is encouraging regional beats. In Asia 
and Europe, for example, journalists are adopt- 
ing transnational themes such as medicine, 
business, and terrorism. This new regional ap- 
proach is supposed to deliver comprehensive 
articles, wrapping up cross-border develop- 
ments on global stories. Correspondents will 
still cover French, German, and British diplo- 
macy efforts on Iraq, for example, but the Lon- 
don desk will now deliver a Europe-wide arti- 
cle combining the separate national strands. 


Even word choice is under scrutiny. “We | 


call soccer, soccer. The rest of the world calls it 
football,” says Carroll. “We’re more U.S.-fo- 
cused on sports and business, and these are 
areas that we’re looking at how to flesh out.” 
The man chosen to sell this new approach to 
the world is Ian Ritchie, the former chief exec- 
utive of AP’s international television service, 
who showed particular savvy during the Iraq 
war, when he provided custom video packages 
to Middle Eastern clients. Now, as head of the 
new AP International, he must expand revenue 
in the rest of the world. AP sees potential for 
expansion in Asia, Latin America, and the for- 
mer Soviet Union. The Asia business plan is al- 
ready bearing fruit; last October, the AP news 
report won more play there than AFP and 
Reuters combined. AP hopes to build on this 
strength, positioning itself for when huge 
emerging markets open up in China and India. 
Being associated with the world’s lone su- 


perpower, however, can provoke suspicion in 
Europe these days. France’s state-subsidized 
media are faithful to Agence France-Press, for 
example, and in Britain, Reuters is the agency 
of choice. Hurried editors know they can lift 
Reuters directly, rather than laboriously alter- 
ing AP’s American spelling and news ap- 
proach. “AP tends to be very accepting, or less 
skeptical, about everything that comes out of 
the White House and Washington,” says Ray- 
mond Whitaker, the foreign editor of The In- 
dependent on Sunday. “It doesn’t quite fit with 
the way we see things.” 

It’s questionable whether European newspa- 
pers even want the meatier file that AP envis- 
ages. Europe lacks a culture of reliance on wire 
services for big stories. The Daily Telegraph, for 
instance, ignored a November exclusive that 
AP is particularly proud of, which traced recent 
terror attacks to Afghan training camps. The 
newspaper likewise expressed little enthusiasm 
for another AP inspiration, pan-European cov- 
erage of head-scarf controversies involving 
Muslim women. 

AP may have further trouble whipping its 
weary ground troops into action. The tyran- 
ny of the news cycle leaves little time to pur- 
sue scoops. Some chronically understaffed 
AP bureaus are struggling just to provide 
basic coverage, and even major centers like 
Nairobi, Johannesburg, Jerusalem, and Bei- 
jing have gone months with slots unfilled. At 
press time, the lone position in Canada had 
been empty since December. 

The strain particularly affects third-world 
hubs that process copy from several countries. 
Stringers often have poor English and question- 
able reporting skills, meaning editors must 
spend hours chasing facts to fill the holes. Add 
lighter paychecks to this burden, and the grum- 
bling grows louder. AP expatriate salaries are al- 
ready on the low side, and now the cost of living 
allowance has shrunk in some hardship posts. 

AP, one insider jokes, is like a mother. She’s 
reliable. She’s always there for you. She’s easy to 
take for granted. But you need her. Will the 
world agree? Curley is giving himself another 
three years to “see what we can do,” although he 
expects the overhaul to last much longer. He 
warns skeptics to remain vigilant. “We believe 
that AP will be able to provide the content that 
people will snap up,” he says. “If they don't, it’s 
at their peril.” @ 


Judith Matloff is a former foreign correspon- 
dent. She teaches at the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism. 
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The AAAS Science 
Journalism Awards 
represent the pinnacle 
of achievement for 
professional journal- 
ists in the science 
writing field. 


The awards recognize 
outstanding reporting 
for a general audience 
and honor individuals 
(rather than institu- 
tions, publishers 

or employers) for 


sciences, engineering 
and mathematics. 
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GEORGE W. AND 
THE TEXAS PRESS: 


IS 


BY ROBERT BRYCE 


eorge W. Bush says he 

doesn’t read newspapers. 

He does, however, appar- 

ently read Texas Monthly 

magazine. In fact, the pres- 

ident of the United States drinks his cof- 
fee from a Texas Monthly mug. 

And with good reason. Perhaps no 

other Texas media outlet has been more 

supportive of George W. Bush during his 
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career than Texas Monthly. Ever since he 
announced that he was running against 
the incumbent governor, Ann Richards, a 
decade ago, the magazine has, with a few 
exceptions, been a reliable cheerleader. 
But in its February issue the magazine 
dropped one of its pompoms. The cover 
photo was a three-quarter-length shot of 
the slightly frowning president wearing a 
dark blue suit against a white backdrop. 
And just below Bush’s red print tie, in big 
red and blue type, was the word “Maybe.” 


2004 


E HONEYMOON OVER? 


The “maybe” refers to the feelings to- 
ward Bush of the magazine’s long-time 
political writer and senior executive edi- 
tor, Paul Burka, who, in a 6,000-word 
piece titled “The Man Who Isn't There,” 
discusses his personal disappointments 
with the performance of America’s 
forty-third president. 

Burka, who has long been criticized 
for being too soft on Bush, writes that 
covering George W. Bush when he was 
governor was “the best experience of my 
professional life.” And he acknowledged 
his critics, writing, “Did Bush generally 
come across well in my stories? Sure. 
When there was something negative to 
write, I wrote it, but aside from occa- 
sional disagreements over issues, there 
wasn't a lot to be negative about.” But 
Burka goes on to say that he has been 
disappointed by Bush’s performance 
since he moved into the White House. 
And he asks, “Where is the guy we sent 
to Washington?” He continues, “The 
truth is, I don’t know President Bush. 
The person I knew was Governor Bush. 
I really liked him. I still do. But ’'m am- 
bivalent about his alter ego.” 

Burka’s piece got immediate attention 
from Texas reporters. William McKen- 
zie, an editorial columnist at The Dallas 
Morning News, wrote a 700-word piece 
in the paper’s February 10 issue that 
echoed Burka’s position. He concluded 
by writing, “All I know is that I want 
Governor Bush back, too. Soon.” 

Given Texas Monthly’s history with 
both George W. and his father, the fact 
that the award-winning 300,000-circu- 
lation magazine admits to being am- 
bivalent about the president is remark- 
able. But that ambivalence is part of a 
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bigger story about the relationship be- 
tween George W. Bush and the Texas 
media. Bush’s candidacy and presidency 
have given the state’s journalists a gold- 
en opportunity to sell their knowledge 
about George H.W. Bush, George W. 
Bush, their advisers, their financial 
backers, the state’s colorful political his- 
tory and other issues. “The Bush presi- 
dency has been very good for me,” says 
Wayne Slater, a senior political writer 
for The Dallas Morning News, who co- 
authored (along with James Moore) a 
New York Times bestseller, Bush’s Brain, 
an unflattering biography of Bush’s po- 
litical Einstein, Karl Rove. “I’ve been in 
the movie that Alexandra did. [ Alexan- 
dra Pelosi’s 2002 film, Journeys with 
George]. I’ve written a book. There’s a 
documentary being made about the 
book. These things never would have 
happened had he not run and been 
elected president.” 

And though Slater admits that while 
he was governor, Bush’s “charm offen- 
sive” (his words) on the Texas press 
corps was effective in producing positive 
coverage, he also insists that the Texas 
press did the vast majority of the early, 
critical reporting on Bush, including 
stories on his unsuccessful stint in the oil 
business, his hugely lucrative tenure as 
an owner of the Texas Rangers baseball 
team, his environmental positions, and 
his personal history, including his time 
in the Texas Air National Guard and his 
carousing days. “We didn’t roll over,” 
says Slater. “We were as critical of him as 
we were of Ann Richards.” 

The record largely supports Slater’s 
claim. With a few exceptions, the report- 
ing that was done by the national news- 
papers and TV networks before the 2000 
election merely echoed work that had 
been done months, or even years, earlier 
by Texas reporters. 

John Aloysius Farrell, who was an in- 
vestigative reporter for The Boston Globe 
during the 2000 campaign and is now 
the Washington bureau chief for The 
Denver Post, says the stories done by the 
Texas papers “had become the bible for 
the work that the rest of us used when 
we got on the scene a year or two later.” 
In fact, Farrell said that several months 
ago, while he was still at the Globe, he 


The editorial pages of several Texas pa 


showing their unhappiness with the Iraq war, 


Bush’s fiscal policies, and his swing to the right. 


Even Jexds 


wrote a memo to his editors that used 
the investigative work done on Bush by 
Texas papers as an example of the kind 
of coverage that the Globe should be 
doing on John Kerry. Farrell said he told 
his editors that they “can look brilliant 
in the way the Texas papers did. But if 
you don’t do it, you'll look foolish.” For 
example: 

@ The first story to detail Bush’s less- 
than-stellar history in the oil business 
was done by The Dallas Morning News in 
May 1994. That story, written by Char- 
lotte-Anne Lucas, contained many of the 
details about Bush’s sale of Harken En- 
ergy stock that later became the subject 
of dozens of stories by the national 
press. 

@ R.G Ratcliffe, a reporter for the Hous- 
ton Chronicle, was the first to delve into 
some of the investment deals that the 
University of Texas and the state’s 
Teacher Retirement System did with 
Bush’s supporters. Ratcliffe explained 
how the university’s endowment money 
was being invested in deals controlled by 
Tom Hicks, a wealthy Dallas entrepre- 
neur who was on the University of Texas 
board of regents and had been a big 
donor to Bush’s gubernatorial cam- 
paign. Hicks later bought the Texas 
Rangers baseball team in a deal that gave 
the future president a profit of nearly 
$15 million. 

@ The first questions about Bush’s ser- 
vice in the Texas Air National Guard 
were raised by Jim Moore, a reporter for 
KHOU-TV in Houston, during a tele- 
vised debate in 1994. (Moore has just 
released a book, Bush’s War for Re-elec- 
tion, that contains new details about the 
president’s military record.) The first 
major story to explain how much 
money Bush would make from his in- 
vestment in the Texas Rangers and 
how the team’s owners plotted to use 
the power of eminent domain to gain 


Monthly may be falling out of love 


control over land that they didn’t own 
near the ballpark in Arlington — was 
done by The Texas Observer in mid- 
1997. In September 2000, Pete Slover, a 
reporter at The Dallas Morning News, 
was the first to report the fact that while 
Dick Cheney was living in Dallas, he 
had neglected to vote in fourteen of the 
previous sixteen elections. 

Many Texas journalists, especially 
those on the left, have feasted on Bush 
43. Few have gained more attention — 
or barbecued Bush and his cohorts more 
often — than Lou Dubose, a former ed- 
itor of The Texas Observer. Over the past 
four years, Dubose has co-authored 
three books, two about Bush and one 
about Karl Rove. Two of those books, 
Shrub and Bushwhacked (both of which 
he co-wrote with another Austinite, the 
syndicated columnist Molly Ivins) have 
been New York Times best sellers. “Bush’s 
presidency helped me,” said Dubose. “It 
helped Slater, Molly, Jim Moore, it 
helped everybody but Burka, who was 
the most obsequious.” And while Du- 
bose has made a good living off Bush, 
he’s had enough. He’s pulling for John 
Kerry in November “or anybody else 
that can end the situation that Bush has 
put us into. The prospect of another 
four years of this guy is too much. I don’t 
want to write another book.” Dubose is 
now co-writing a book on another pow- 
erful Texan, House Majority Leader Tom 
DeLay. 


Texas Monthly has done “a more than 
honorable job covering Bush over the 
past fifteen years,’ Evan Smith, the mag- 
azine’s editor, told GjR in mid-March. 
“People misunderstood our coverage of 
Bush as an endorsement or an embrace 
of what Bush did. Like everybody else, 
we were charmed by Bush. We found 
him to be a good governor.” But he 
quickly adds, “Our view of Bush in the 
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White House today is wholly different 
from the Bush of Austin.” 


hether Bush has 

changed his political 

stripes since moving 

out of the governor’s 

mansion is open to 
debate. But it’s abundantly clear that the 
magazine’s recent coverage of the presi- 
dent, his family, and his advisers has been 
nearly devoid of any critical analysis of 
Bush’s policies, the war in Iraq, or the ad- 
ministration’s controversial business ties. 
In October 2002, there was a piece on 
Dick Cheney and his tenure at Hallibur- 
ton, which concluded that Cheney’s per- 
formance as CEO of the company “was 
just ordinary.” In March 2003, Karl Rove 
was the subject of a flattering cover story, 
titled “Genius.” The 7,400-word story al- 
most completely ignored two critical bi- 
ographies of Rove that had just been pub- 
lished and were getting lots of attention 
from the national media. 

In July 2003, a gray-suited George 
H.W. Bush flashed the “V for Victory” 
sign on the cover. The same issue con- 
tained a rare interview with the former 
president done by Smith. During the in- 
terview, published in Q&A format, 
Smith didn’t travel within a West Texas 
mile of a hard question. There were no 
queries about Saddam Hussein, the sec- 
ond Iraq War, Saudi Arabia, or the Car- 
lyle Group. That wasn’t due to any pre- 
conditions put on the interview by the 
forty-first president, says Smith. Instead, 
he said that he pitched the interview to 
the elder Bush as a chance to talk about 
his life since leaving the White House, 
and therefore didn’t think it would have 
been cricket to quiz him about the other, 
more controversial, issues. “If I had said 
I wanted to talk about Carlyle Group, he 
wasn't going to agree” to do the inter- 
view, Smith said. 

The December 2003 issue of the mag- 
azine delivered a flaccid story about the 
Bush family’s lawyer and former secre- 
tary of state, James A. Baker III, under the 
headline “James Baker Forever.’ Again, 
there were no probing questions about 
the Iraq war or the Saudis even though 
Baker was a key player in the first Iraq 
War and is personal friends with several 
members of the House of Saud. Nor were 
there any discussions of how Baker’s law 
firm, Baker Botts, has benefited from its 
connections to the Bush White House. 
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(Two Baker Botts lawyers were given 
high-profile jobs in the Bush administra- 
tion: Robert Jordan, who defended 
George W. Bush in the early 1990s, when 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
was investigating Bush’s stock trades at 
Harken Energy, was named ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia. Kirk Van Tine, a partner 
in the firm’s Washington office, was 
named general counsel at the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, where he is now 
deputy secretary.) The article did, howev- 
er, contain a brief discussion of Baker’s 
role in the Carlyle Group that was ex- 
plained away when Baker said, “I never 
make a pitch for money.” 

The Baker profile, written by S.C. 
Gwynne, recounted much of Baker’s ca- 
reer. But it paused about halfway 
through for a digression in which 
Gwynne discussed the fact that he and 
his father attended both the Hill School 
and Princeton University — the very 
same schools that James A. Baker III at- 
tended. In fact, Gwynne informed Texas 
Monthly's readers that his father and 
Baker were friends. Gwynne continued, 
“] claim no particular expertise here, but 


both schools.” And that culture was one 
that inculcated gentlemanly values that 
Gwynne said include “gentility, which 
means, above all, being nice to people, 
especially people who are not as rich or 
as smart or as professionally advanced as 
you are,’ and “good manners.” Gwynne 
finished his discussion about Hill and 
Princeton by noting “how amazing it 
was’ that Baker could “survive in Wash- 
ington and still be a nice guy and a 
straight shooter; how, in a scandal-rid- 
den political era, he stayed scrupulously 
clean and honest. My reaction is, Well, 
he’s a Hill boy. He believed all that stuff” 

Smith says readers can expect tougher 
journalism from Texas Monthly in the 
future. Whatever it does, it’s certain to 
get lots of attention. And with nine Na- 
tional Magazine Awards to its credit 
along with forty-seven nominations (the 
latest two came in March) it has an envi- 
able track record. Still, the perception 
that the magazine is a Bush booster may 
be hard to shake. 

While Texas Monthly has cozied up to 
Bush, The Texas Observer has been 
spanking him for ten years and doesn’t 
plan to stop any time soon. 

This December, the Observer will 
hold a gala celebrating its fiftieth an- 
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I have an insider’s sense of the culture of 


niversary, an event that is rather amaz- 
ing for a small, regional, printed-on- 
newsprint magazine that has flirted with 
death many times in recent years. (Full 
disclosure: I’m a contributing writer for 
the Observer. I’ve also written for Texas 
Monthly). Financial struggles are noth- 
ing new to the Observer, which has been 
running on a sometimes ragged shoe- 
string since it was founded by Ronnie 
Dugger in 1954. Since then, the maga- 
zine has gained fame for its relentless 
muckraking and for its editors, who in- 
clude Willie Morris, who later edited 
Harper’s magazine, as well as Molly 
Ivins, Jim Hightower, and several others. 

The Observer, which has only 7,000 
paid subscribers, will never compete 
with Texas Monthly or the other big 
news outlets in the state. But the maga- 
zine is now stable and financially sol- 
vent. And part of the reason for that sta- 
bility, ironically, is George W. Bush. “Re- 
newals have been good this year because 
of interest in Texas politics and in Bush,” 
says the magazine’s co-editor, Barbara 
Belejack. 

Although Bush has moved to Wash- 
ington, the Observer continues to run 
lots of anti-Bush pieces. Last November, 
the magazine ran a piece by columnist 
Hightower which said that “This is not 
America, the Land of the Free, but a new 
land of Bush autocracy.” Two weeks 
later, it ran a piece by Molly Ivins that 
skewered the Bush administration’s ef- 
forts to put a positive spin on the prob- 
lems in Iraq. “Bush has been touting the 
cheerful reports brought back by con- 
gressional wrote. 
“Right. It’s so secure in Iraq, the delega- 
tions spent their nights in Kuwait.” Bele- 
jack told cjr that readers shouldn't ex- 
pect much change from the Observer in 
the years to come. “Bush and his admin- 
istration are about crony capitalism and 
the abuse of power. They’ve given the 
Texas Observer — and all journalists — 
lots to do.” 


delegations,” she 


he editorial pages at several 

Texas papers are showing 

their unhappiness with the 

Iraq War, Bush’s fiscal polli- 

cies, and his swing to the 
right. 

On February 26, the Waco Tribune- 
Herald, the paper closest to Bush’s 
homestead in Crawford (which sits 
about fifteen miles west of Waco), exco- 


riated the president for his support of a 
constitutional amendment banning gay 
marriage. “Bush’s unnecessarily divisive 
call for constitutional activism is more 
likely to be remembered as election-year 
political grandstanding than as a serious 
threat to the constitutional rights of a 
group of Americans,” said the paper. The 
editorial concluded with a direct shot at 
Bush’s campaign slogan that he was a 
“uniter, not a divider.” Supporting the 
amendment, the Tribune-Herald said, “is 
the act of a divider, not a uniter. The 
issue of gay marriages should be left to 
the states.” That piece followed a pair of 
editorials in January that criticized 
Bush’s fiscal policies, including a January 
28 piece titled “Strangulation by Debt.” 

The recent editorials are a sharp con- 
trast to the tone taken by the Waco paper 
in October 2000, when it gave Bush an 
unqualified endorsement in the presi- 
dential race. In its endorsement, the 
paper said Bush “offers Americans the 
hope that his leadership can break the 
regrettable gridlock that has character- 
ized government in Washington in re- 
cent years. As governor, Bush took the 
lead in establishing a tone of mutual re- 
spect and bipartisanship in Austin. That 
spirit of working together to solve com- 
mon problems is sorely needed in the 
nation’s capital.” The editorial went on, 
“The people who know Bush the best, 
Texans, support him the most. That’s a 
telling point.” 

The Houston Chronicle endorsed 
Bush for president in 2000 as well, say- 
ing that he offered “Americans sincerely 
held beliefs and a blameless record in 
public office.” But since 2002 and 
particularly in the months leading up to 
the second Iraq War — the paper in 
America’s fourth-largest city has been 
sharply critical of Bush. In a March 9, 
2003, editorial, the paper said the Bush 
administration “has managed to get the 
United States crosswise with some of its 
principal allies — Turkey, France and 
Germany. Bush’s fixation on Iraq has 
also aggravated rifts with Russian, China 
and other regional powers.” The piece 
also scoffed at Bush’s claim that he had 
not made up his mind about military ac- 
tion, writing that “Americans can be for- 
given for not trusting their president on 
this point.” Nine days later, on March 18, 
the paper said that in its rush to go to 
war the Bush administration had “left 
the United States paying a price in failed 
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$10,000 Mongerson Prize 


Howard Kurtz, Washington Post 
“Scandal at The New York Times” 


$1,000 Awards of Distinction 
Jim Avila, NBC Nightly News 


“Jessica Lynch: Fact and Fiction” 


Michael Getler, Washington Post 
for his columns questioning the 
coverage of the war in Iraq 


Citation of Excellence 
Staff, San Antonio Express-News 
for its work in exposing the 
plagiarism of Jayson Blair 
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Congratulations to the winners 
of the 2004 Mongerson Prize | 
for Investigative Reporting on the News | 


ponsors the 
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Mongerson Prize, honoring journalists who 


The Medill School of Journalism s 


uncover and correct incomplete, inaccurate or 
misleading news stories. 

The prize is the only one that recognizes jour- 
nalists for serving the public interest by being 


watchdogs of news coverage 


Submissions for the 2005 Mongerson Prize are 
welcome throughout the year. Stories must 
have been written in the calendar year 2004. 
Entries are welcome from U.S.-based news- 
papers, magazines, radio, television, wire ser- 
vices or online news outlets readily available 


to the American public. 
Applications are available on our Web site: 


www.medill.northwestern.edu/awards/ 


mongerson_site/index.htm 


di Be 5 G St. NW, Suite 730 
Me 1 Was ashington, DC, 20005 


/Press Fellowships 


Train | Colleagues Overseas 
= Make a Difference 


For more information contact: 


international Center for Journalists 


Knight International Press Fellowships 


U.S. radio, television and 
newspaper professionals 
needed with expertise in: 


Advertising 
Broadcast Production 
Business Management 

Circulation 

Curriculum Development 
Design and Layout 
Pre-press Production 
Reporting and Editing 


Deadlines: 
Feb. 15 


Aug. 15 


1616 H Street, NW, Third Floor * Washington, D.C. 20006 
Tel: 202-737-3700 * Fax: 202-737-0530 


www.icfj.org www.knight-international.org 
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diplomacy, upended alliances and glob- 
ally bad public relations.” The same edi- 
torial warned about the dangers that 
lurked in rebuilding Iraq after the war. 
“Perhaps the administration will learn 
from its prewar diplomatic ineptitudes 
and will manage this area more skillful- 
ly. Perhaps.” 

Even The Dallas Morning News, 
which has been staunchly Republican 
since shortly after the battle of the 
Alamo, has been taking on the Bush ad- 
ministration. “Karl Rove has been par- 
ticularly irate on some occasions with 
our editorials,” says Keven Ann Willey, 
vice president and editorial page editor 
at the Morning News. In particular, Wil- 
ley said the editorial page believes that 
Bush has not been vigilant enough on 
environmental protection. 

Harvey Kronberg, the editor of the 
Quorum Report, a political newsletter 
based in Austin, believes that some Texas 
journalists are going through the “jilted 
lover syndrome.” After covering Bush as 
governor, they thought they knew who 
he was and what he stood for, says Kro- 
nberg. And they also thought they'd get 
an interview or two once Bush moved to 


Commen 


1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. That hasn’t 
happened. Instead, the reporters who 
covered Bush have gone back to covering 
state politics and have left everything 
having to do with Bush and the White 
House to the national press corps. As 
one reporter at a big Texas daily paper, a 
person who has covered Bush since 1994 
and rode on Bush’s plane throughout 
the 2000 campaign, told me, “We don’t 
even go to Crawford anymore.” 

That lack of access to Bush may be 
contributing to the Texas media’s am- 
bivalence toward Bush. “Liking him or 
not liking him is based not on whether 
he’s joking around with you but on his 
policies,” says another Texas reporter 
who covered Bush while he was gover- 
nor. “So it’s a lot easier to be dispassion- 
ate about a guy when you don’t have any 


access.” 
Despite that fact, Rich Oppel Sr., 
the editor of the Austin Ameri- 
can-Statesman, told cjr that “there’s no 
guarantee that Bush will get our en- 


n 2000 all of the state’s major 
newspapers endorsed George W. 
Bush in his race against Al Gore. 
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dorsement again.” In particular, Oppel 
said, the editorial board at his paper 
“will look very hard” at Bush’s fiscal 
policies. 

While it’s far too early to predict what 
the major papers will do, The Dailas 
Morning News will probably back him 
again. “It’s safe to say that we'll start out 
favoring the former governor of Texas,” 
said Willey. It appears that he’ll also get 
the vote of Texas Monthly’s Paul Burka, 
who concluded his February story on 
Bush by writing, “If I end up voting for 
him — and I probably will — it will re- 
ally be Governor Bush who gets my 
vote.” 

Governor Bush or President Bush, the 
president will always be a Texan. And 
come endorsement time, that fact will 
likely outweigh all other considerations. 
As Bob Rivard, the editor of the San An- 
tonio Express-News, told cjr, “I'd bet my 
salary against a Starbucks that we en- 
dorse Bush.” @ 


Robert Bryce’s second book, Cronies: Oil, 
the Bushes and the Rise of Texas, Amer- 
ica’s Superstate (PublicAffairs) will be re- 
leased May 25. 
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Featuring articles by: 


James Flanigan, The Los Angeles Times: “Covering the Economy” 
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His work sets a new standard of excel- 
lence. Matt Davies, editorial cartoonist 
for The Journal News, has won this year’s 
Pulitzer Prize for Editorial Cartooning. 
The Pulitzer is also a first for 
The Journal News, serving New York's 
Westchester, Rockland and Putnam 


counties. 


The Pulitzer jury praised Davies’ 
“piercing cartoons on an array of topics, 


drawn with a fresh, original style.” 


We applaud Davies — and all of our 
award-winning journalists — whose high 
quality work makes The Journal News 
what it is: the leading newspaper in our 


tri-county market 


MATT DAVIES 


Other recent national award winners: 


Ian O’Connor 

Best sports writer — Sigma Delta Chi 

First place, column — The Associated Press Sports 
Editors National Contest 


Sam Weinman 

First place, daily news reporting - 

National Golf Writers Association of America 
First place, game story — The Associated Press 
Sports Editors National Contest 


Elizabeth Johnson 
First place, food feature writing — 
The Association of Food Journalists 


and if the Pulitzer wasn't enough... 


Matt Davies 
First place, editorial cartooning — Herblock Prize 


* ROCKLAND «© PUTNAM 


www.thejournalnews.com 


One Gannett Drive - White Plains, NY 10604 - Phone (914.) 694-9300 
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Why Don’t Journalists Get Religion? 
A Tenuous Bridge to Believers 


BY GAL BECKERMAN 


4 sh Wednesday 

& was not a good 

| ¥ day to eat break- 
iN . fast and read the 
newspaper at the 


Across the coun- 
try, culture sections fronted a 
movie still of a man whose skin 
had the texture of raw meat, his 
palms nailed to a wooden cross, 
his head a bloody pulp crownec 
with prickly thorns. A crucified 
Jesus suffered next to our coffee 
and toast. And no one was im- 
mune to an immediate and gut- 
level response, somewhere 
along the spectrum between 
disgust and awe. 

There is much to say about 


Mel Gibson’s The Passion of 


the Christ, and most of it has 
been said (about as much ink 
was spilled over this movie as 
blood in it). The question of 
anti-Semitism, of the film’s vi- 
olence, its faithfulness to or 
abuse of scripture, all trig- 
gered a rare and refreshingly 


| 
if 
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original discussion of an es- 
sentially religious subject. 
The souls of some movie re- 
viewers were laid bare as they 
wrestled with their own faith 
to critique what for many was 
clearly more than just a 
blockbuster. Liberal and con- 
servative pundits — Frank 
Rich and Bill O'Reilly the 
loudest among them — 
roared and scratched over the 
movie’s meaning. Many writ- 
ers lumped The Passion to- 
gether with Janet Jackson’s 
nipple and gay marriage as 
just one more flashpoint in 
America’s culture wars. 

Yet a crucial element was 
missing. With rare exception, 
the movie was covered as a 
conflict story — first, for 
months before it opened, as 
one between Jewish and 
Catholic leaders and Gibson, 
and then, as the movie pre- 
miered, between those sick- 
ened by its violence and those 
who felt the story demanded 
it. But for the multitudes who 
made the pilgrimage to see 
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The Passion, some of them crying, even 
falling to their knees in prayer, conflict 
was not the point. This was no mere con- 
troversial movie; it was a heartbreaking 
experience. It’s true that many religious 
Christians (both Catholics and Protes- 
tants) paid their ten dollars, or in some 


cases twenty-thousand dollars for a | 


whole theater, partly as a form of political 
statement about the media’s general 
blindness to Christian narratives. But the 
larger reason for the film’s success was, 
undeniably, the visceral reaction most 
Christians had to it. People took their 
children to see it. The press, with little ex- 
ception, stood open-mouthed at this reli- 
gious expression. The best that most 
journalists could do was station them- 
selves outside a theater to jot down a few 
tearful reaction quotes. Very few tried to 
grapple with the tradition of atonement 
theology at the core of the film’s depic- 
tion of Jesus’s torture, some writing it off 
with one word: “medieval.” “What re- 
porters didn’t grasp was how important 
Jesus’s death, suffering, and crucifixion is 
in the emotional and spiritual life of 
many Christians,” says Steve Waldman, 
co-founder of Beliefnet, an Internet site 
that covers religion. Journalists can judge 
it exploitive or bizarre that Gibson should 


turn the passion story into a slow-motion | 
blood fest, but the movie was meaningful | 


to millions. Can we afford to overlook the 
deep well of faith and belief that ensured 
its success? Isn’t this journalism’s man- 
date: to offer not just a simple play-by- 
play of reality, but also to explore what 
stirs, inspires, pushes people to action? 
We live in a religious country. Church 
steeples punctuate the landscape of even 
our most secular cities. We have a presi- 


dent who claims Jesus as his favorite po- | 


litical philosopher. And the touchiest so- 
cietal debates we engage in — over abor- 
tion, stem-cell research, the pledge of al- 
legiance, gay marriage — point us back 
to scripture. In a poll conducted earlier 
this year by the Pew Research Center for 
the People and the Press, 81 percent of 
Americans said that prayer was an im- 
portant part of their lives and that they 
believed in the eventuality of a judgment 
day in which they will have to atone for 
their sins; 87 percent also said they never 


doubted God’s existence. Journalists, es- | 


pecially in an election year, frequently 
wonder what matters to Americans. 
Health care, jobs, family values, war and 
peace are often cited. But running un- 


derneath these concerns, at a steady pace 
since the country’s founding, is a deep 
preoccupation with the ethical, moral, 
and existential issues with which reli- 
gion grapples. 

However central belief and faith 
might be to the American populace, our 
news media seldom puncture the surface 
in their reporting on religion. The vari- 
ous institutions are scrutinized, some- 
times with great rigor, as a former cardi- 
nal in Boston might confirm. But it gen- 
erally takes scandal or spectacle to get 
even the large denominations on the 
front page. And even then, the deeper be- 
lief systems of these religions are left un- 
examined. The theology and faith of the 
believers is kept at arm’s length, and the 
writing is clinical. The journalist glances 
at religious community as if staring 
through the glass of an ant farm, re- 
marking on what the strange creatures 
are doing, but missing the motivations 
behind the action. To take a recent exam- 
ple: in mid-March, the Methodist church 
placed one of its ministers on trial for de- 
claring that she was in a lesbian relation- 
ship. Coverage focused mostly on the dy- 
namics of the conflict itself, the anger of 
some Methodists, the challenge it posed 
to the church, and the defiance of Karen 
Dammann, the minister on_ trial. 
Nowhere was there any exploration of 
the deeper theological debate over ho- 

taking place the 


Methodist church (and, lately, tearing 


mosexuality 


apart most mainline Protestant denomi- | 


nations), a debate that, at its core, is 
about how closely to interpret scripture. 

And religious belief plays a part in 
more than just articles about religious in- 
stitutions. On any given day, journalists 
miss the opportunity to explore the reli- 
gion angle on any number of significant 
stories. Just open the paper. The para- 
plegic Palestinian Sheik Ahmed Yassin is 
killed by Israeli missiles and tens of thou- 
sands rush into the streets crying and 
screaming for revenge. From the Ameri- 
can press, we hear that he was a “spiritual 
leader.” But what did Yassin preach? What 
form of Islam did he practice? What did 
he represent to those crushed by his 
death? In Haiti, we read stories of a pres- 
ident ousted for his abuse of power. Yet 
Haiti’s recent troubles have a distinctly 
religious flavor that we have yet to hear 
about. Aristide, a former liberation theol- 
ogy priest, last year legalized voodoo as 
an official religion. The rebels who oust- 
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ed him were supported by members of 
the evangelical movement committed to 
taking back the country in the name of 
Christ. We read a story about Rwandans, 
a decade after the genocide, turning away 
from Christianity and toward Islam. But 
in the article, we get only facts and fig- 
ures, how many have converted at what 
rate. Why is the Koran appealing to these 
survivors? Does its demand for total sub- 
mission to God make it more attractive 
than Christian notions of free will? Such 
questions are left unasked. 

If it isn’t piggybacking on a larger 


story, religion has almost no shot at all of 


making it into the news. According to 
surveys funded by both Pew and the 
Ford Foundation in 1999, it is rare to 
find articles that take faith as a starting 
point. Chris Hedges, a New York Times 
reporter, found this out when he pro- 
posed a series of stories two years ago 
that would each describe people grap- 
pling with one of the biblical command- 
ments. The Times's top editors resisted 
the concept, Hedges says, eventually re- 
lenting but keeping the series out of the 
national edition. “Thou shall not kill” 
was the story of a Vietnam veteran 
turned Catholic bishop coping with the 
memory of those he had shot in war. 
“Thou shall not commit adultery” was 
about a man whose life had been scarred 
by his father’s abandonment of his 
mother for another woman. 

“Religious issues, issues of faith, is- 
sues of moral choice, those burdens and 
struggles that all human beings undergo 
— those issues deeply interest me,” 
Hedges says. “Death, birth, love, alien- 
ation, sin. This is the real news of peo- 
ple’s lives.” 

Yet those are the stories we almost 


never see. 


peggy 0 be fair, religion writing has 
‘come a long way during the 
past Ann 
Rodgers-Melnick, who has 
covered religion for twenty- 
four years, currently for the Pittsburgh 
st-Gazette, says that when she started, 
the religion beat was “like the job you 
gave to the office alcoholic. It was con- 
sidered a real do-nothing kind of job, 
writing about chicken suppers and 
maybe a cute profile about an ice-skat- 
ing nun. Often it was just an anchor on 
Saturdays for church advertising.” 

The Iranian revolution in 1979 and the 


two decades. 
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televangelist scandals of the 1980s 
opened news editors’ eyes to faith’s rele- 
vance. Peter Steinfels, who has covered re- 
ligion at The New York Times for twenty 
years, quips that without the Ayatollah 
Khomeini and Jimmy Swaggart he 
wouldn't have gotten his job. But atten- 
tion drifted away from religion in the 
1990s, and only when Wahhabist Mus- 
lims flew planes into the World Trade 
Center did editors suddenly grasp its ex- 
treme importance again. The media 
clamored for an understanding of Islam, 
and critics demanded to know why jour- 
nalists had ignored its fundamentalist 
strain for so long. The last three years, 
with the Catholic Church scandals, 
America’s engagements in the Muslim 


there is an editor to pick out the excerpts to 
run in the box. But for religion, there’s me. 
[have a lot of energy, but I have to produce 
both the news and analysis pieces myself.” 

The conventional wisdom about why 
religion gets shortchanged is that jour- 
nalists, being predominantly secular, 
cannot appreciate or understand the 
world as religious people see it. Robert 
Case II, an evangelical Christian who 
runs the World Journalism Institute, a 
school where the objective is to “recruit, 
train, place, and encourage Christians in 
the mainstream newsrooms of Ameri- 
ca,” voices this well-worn criticism when 
he says, “There is a chasm between peo- 
ple that work at The Washington Post 
and The New York Times and people like 


him up for expert information) for being 
“ignorant about religion.” In trying to 
understand why religion stories typically 
fall into a handful of simplistic categories 
— “fundamentalism, violence, scandals, 
homophobia, dying churches, repression, 
exotic rituals, political ambition, cults, 
trivia” — he posited that the problem was 
an outrageous lack of information on the 
part of the “secular knowledge class.” 
Smith claims religion writers he speaks to 
often don’t even know the proper names 
of the denominations they cover, let 
alone have a basic sense of their tenets. “I 
find it hard to believe that political jour- 

nalists call Washington think tanks to talk 
with experts on background about the 
political strategies of the ‘Democritizer’ 


The ‘secular newsroom’ seems to be a myth, and the 
knowledge gap certainly surmountable. Something else 
seems to be at work here, niin more systemic 


world, and battles at home over gay mar- 
riage and the pledge of allegiance, have 
reinforced the need for reporters who can 
do more than just report on the conflicts 
of, say, Sunnis and Shiites, but who can 
actually explain the different belief sys- 
tems and practices that distinguish them. 


In spite of the renewed awareness of 


faith’s role in the world, religion writers re- 
main a tiny minority in the newsroom 
(there are about 200 of them working at 
secular newspapers). More of these jour- 
nalists are coming to the job with theolog- 
ical training from seminaries and divinity 
schools, and many of them are fighting 
every day to get stories about faith on the 
front page. But with rare exceptions, such 
as The Dallas Morning-News, which has a 
weekly six-page religion section and 

team of four reporters covering different 
aspects of belief, most papers have only 
one, maybe two, religion writers who can 
barely keep up with the hard news of reli- 
gious institutions, let alone explore deeper 
questions of faith. Editors and owners sim- 
ply do not make religion a priority, and 
journalists are not encouraged to make it a 
part of their stories. Laurie Goodstein, 
who has covered religion for the past 
eleven years, first at The Washington Post 
and since 1997 at The New York Times, 
compares her beat to the resources devot- 
ed to politics. “They have a Washington 
bureau full of political reporters,” she 
points out. “So, one is going to write the 
analysis, one will do the profile, and then 


us. We think that if someone from The 
New York Times lived next door to us 
they might eat our children. And they 
would think the same thing about us.” 
This notion is accepted as doctrine, 
partly because of a 1980 survey known as 
the Lichter-Rothman study, which found 
that 86 percent of the “media elite” rarely 
or never attended religious meetings, 
and that 50 percent claimed no religion 
at all. The survey has been much cited as 


proof that journalists, as the vanguard of 


atheism in America, could never under- 
stand what is important to religious peo- 
ple. A more recent poll conducted by 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
however, contradicts that finding. In 
1997 it discovered that almost 80 percent 
of journalists had some religious affilia- 
tion. This also confirms what journalists 
report anecdotally: that there is a wide 
range of religious belief inside news- 
rooms, that many reporters and their 
families are deeply involved with their re- 
ligious communities. 

The other classic complaint, related to 
the “journalists are from Mars, the spiri- 
tual are from Venus” argument, is that, 
beyond a lack of empathy, journalists just 
don’t know enough about religion. Re- 
cently, Christian Smith, a professor of so- 
ciology at the University of North Caroli- 
na and author of Christian America? 
What Evangelicals Really Want, made this 
point in an angry manifesto that rebuked 
most religion writers (many of whom call 
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or ‘Republication’ parties, or about the 
most recent ‘Supremacist Court’ ruling.” 

Yet while a lack of empathy and liter- 
acy might very well contribute to the 
problem, this can’t be the whole story. 
Not only, as the recent polls show, is it 
not true that reporters are too secular to 
get faith, but it shouldn't really matter. 
No religion writer would say that one 
has to be a believer to understand be- 
lievers. And although the knowledge 
problem is real, more and more religion 
writers are specialists and could poten- 
tially be a source in the newsroom for re- 
porters who aren't. The “secular news- 
room” seems to be a myth, and the 
knowledge gap certainly surmountable. 

Something else seems to be at work 
here, something more systemic. Diane 
Winston, who currently holds the Knight 
Chair in Media and Religion at the An- 
nenberg School for Communication at 
the University of Southern California, 
sets the argument up by describing jour- 
nalism and religion in the following way: 
“These are two institutions that both 
want to define the world for other people 
and both want to be seen as vehicles for 
truth, enlightenment, and guidance for 
daily living.” On the one hand, there is 
journalism, premised on the notion of 
objective reality. To report is to write 
about what can be seen, heard, touched, 
smelled. Journalism is grounded in this 
world and embodies a belief that every- 
thing can be known. On the other hand 


| 
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is religion, which is fundamentally about 
mystery and the unknown. Faith is 
grounded in this notion, that we surren- 
der ourselves to greater powers beyond 
our reach. How can journalism, then, 
welded as it is to the known world, con- 
tend with faith and belief? Or, as Wald- 
man of Beliefnet puts is, “You are dealing 
with very squishy, difficult to quantify 
topics. Do you have a soul? What hap- 
pens to it? Journalists tend to look for 
proof of things, and this is one area 
where proof is harder to come up with.” 

In a recent collection of essays edited 
by Christian Smith, The Secular Revolu- 
tion: Power, Interests and Conflict in the 
Secularization of American Life, Richard 
Flory writes about the period between 
1870 and 1930, arguing that it was then 
that journalism began to take the ratio- 
nal, empirical approach of science as its 
model for seeing the world. As part of 
this process, Winston says, “religion was 
increasingiy seen as an alternate world- 
view, a traditional worldview that was 
not in line with the values and ideas that 
newspapers had become instruments of.” 


= e see this tension in a 
number of _ different 


& 
1A 


a / 
8 \' limited definition of news. 

YY A story must be pegged to 
something that happened yesterday or 
will happen tomorrow. From this per- 
spective, nothing could seem more stag- 
nant than belief and faith. From journal- 
ism’s point of view, these age-old con- 
cepts are not dynamic enough to merit 
writing about. This is why journalists are 
more likely to write a story about the trial 
of a homosexual minister than one that 
explains the changing nature of Christian 
doctrine about homosexuality. 

The lack of a news peg is also why the 
press sidelines stories about the role 
faith plays in people’s daily lives. Yet 
these stories can be extremely illuminat- 
ing. For example, a recent USA Weekend 
article looked at how being so close to 
death has changed the lives of young sol- 
diers in Iraq. People struggling with is- 
sues like mortality and evil may not be 
journalistically hot, but, Waldman says, 
“in the life of an individual, the big news 
event is not who came in second in the 
Iowa caucus. It’s the death of their par- 
ents, the birth of their child.” 

Journalism, Winston says, needs to 
reconsider “that there are things that go 


places. Journalism has a | 


on in different time frames than yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow” that are 
worth exploring and are of great impor- 
tance to people. 

Then there is the problem of lan- 
guage. Goodstein at the Times expresses 
it best: “It’s very hard to cover people’s 
beliefs because when you try to explain 
it, either by quoting them or even by 
paraphrasing, it sounds like jargon. The 
vocabulary that believers use is their 
own vocabulary. To outsiders who may 
not have the same beliefs, it sounds like 
gobbledygook.” Part of the problem here 
is that journalists usually go to religious 
leaders when they want to get a quote 
about belief. This is what journalists do 
— find authorities who will speak for a 
group. But these authorities can be pre- 
cisely the least reflective and interesting 
thinkers about their own religion, the 
main producers of “goobledygook.” 

It was reporters’ reliance on religious 
authorities that first frustrated Krista 
Tippett, founder of the public radio pro- 
gram, Speaking of Faith. “We have in our 
head a very clear idea of what religious 
people sound like when they speak in 
public,” Tippett says. “They have answers. 
They make people angry. They alienate 
listeners. They proselytize.” She wanted to 
hear a more interesting and thoughtful 
discussion of religion in the media. So she 
came up with her one-hour show, pro- 
duced by Minnesota Public Radio and 
distributed nationally by Public Radio In- 
ternational. The show’s objective, Tippett 
says, is to “trace the line between theolo- 
gy and human experience.” 

Tippett’s forum is very different from a 
newspaper article (her interview subjects 
have plenty of time and space to be 
thoughtful), and she will be the first to 
acknowledge that “religious ideas don’t 
translate very well into sound bites.” But 
her method is instructive. She says she 
never has religious authorities on her 
show: “Nobody speaks for their tradition 
— for all Buddhists, for all Jews.” Instead, 
she has individuals talk about how they 
grapple with the ethical and moral ques- 
tions of religion. No one spews the simple 


religious party lines or clichés we associ- | 


ate with religious talk. To listen to her 
show is to hear how intelligent and 
thoughtful religious people can be when 
they are allowed to be subjective and not 
merely regurgitate dogma. 

It would be unreasonable and unfair to 
suggest that Tippett’s hour of radio is any 
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kind of model for what a daily journalist 
could do. Still, the gobbledygook factor is 
real and it needs creative solutions. 

Mark Pinsky, who covers religion for 
the Orlando Sentinel, says he often asks 
his interview subjects to rephrase what 
they are saying. “I would prefer to give 
them a chance to say it in another way 
than to paraphrase it. I just respect what 
they have to say.” Sometimes, as often 
happens with the evangelicals Pinsky 
spends much of his reporting on, they 
will quote the Bible. “I just tell them, 
‘People can read the Bible for them- 
selves. | want to know what you think. ” 

“We have been questioning the myth 
of objectivity in recent years, and I don’t 
think this is a value we should put aside,” 
Tippett says. “But if you say that to re- 
port on religion I have to get objective 
opinions, or that I have to keep belief at 
an arm’s length, and weed out every- 
thing in what people are saying that is 
too subjective, you are going to miss the 
point. And you are going to end up by 
just giving the blow-by-blow of scan- 
dals, and it’s just going to sound like all 
the other news. And religious people will 
end up sounding like caricatures.” 


ee =p ¢t another way that the journal- 
ism-religion antagonism plays 


T 7 
\ / out is when religious belief is 
& _ shoved into political categories. 
&. Journalism tends to see the 
world through a political prism in which 
there are often only two sides, conserva- 
tive and liberal, and religion is seen as a 
function of these two categories. We only 
care whether Catholics are for or against 
abortion, but not why they are. The inter- 
nal theological debates or the religious 
logic that leads a group to support or op- 
pose a particular issue is often ignored. So 
are the many shades of difference be- 
tween a religion's official position and 
what its practitioners actually believe. 
Religious people themselves some- 
times adjust to this reality, molding their 
words to fit political language in order to 
get coverage and attention by the press. 
Krista Tippett thinks that in this way de- 
nominational leaders contribute to their 
own poor depiction in the media. “It’s to- 
tally alien to religion — the conservative- 
liberal divide. It’s not a religious divide,” 
she says. “It’s a political divide that reli- 
gious people have squeezed themselves 
into, and they have gotten smaller for it. 
And our public life is diminished for it.” 
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This could be said for the debate over 
abortion, gay marriage, homosexuality in 
the church, and even discussion of The 
Passion. It is this tendency that leads to the 
dominance of conflict stories, which re- 
duce every issue to a two-sided argument. 

Mark Silk, a professor of religion at 
Trinity College and author of Unsecular 
Media: Making News of Religion in 
America, argues against the idea that 
journalism cannot understand religion. 
He thinks, in fact, that conflict stories 
are what work best, even when they skim 
over belief. “Journalists do well at going 
places and finding what people are 
struggling about. It’s what journalism 
is,” Silk says. 

He offers an example: Suppose you 
are a reporter covering the temple in 
Jerusalem in the year 33, “and this guy 
comes in,” Silk says, referring to Jesus. 
“What are you going to do? Ask about 
his faith? No. You are going to talk to 
people about why he turned over the 
money-changers’ tables. What do the 
money changers think and what do the 
temple authorities think and why do 
people think he’s done this?” 

As to the question of what Jesus be- 
lieves, Silk says, “You'd want a sidebar on 
this Jesus character.” 

But Silk’s example seems to under- 
mine his point. The greatest profile op- 
portunity in two millennia would have 
been reduced to a five-hundred-word 
sidebar. 

What do we miss when journalism 
fails to grasp religion? The full spectrum 
of the evangelical movement, for one. A 
December 2002 Gallup poll found that 
46 percent of Americans consider them- 
selves born-again or evangelical. They 
elect presidents and make films into 
blockbusters and books into bestsellers. 
At the very least, they are an economic 
and political force to be reckoned with. 
They also happen to be incredibly di- 
verse, both theologically and politically. 
Timothy Morgan, deputy managing ed- 
itor of Christianity Today, an influential 
evangelical weekly, points out that evan- 
gelicals are “a tremendously large and 
complex social movement, just speaking 
sociologically. And then theologically, 
there are all kinds of subtleties.” 

“Most of the dynamism within 
American religion comes from the evan- 
gelical movement,” says the Orlando 
Sentine?s Pinsky. “Most of the time, I 
know what the secularists are going to 


say and I know what the mainline de- 
nominations are going to say. I just 
know and it’s not informative. But 
where the fluidity is, where the real in- 
teresting dialogue is, for me, is within 
the evangelical movement.” 

Most of the press ignores this diversi- 
ty, and instead caricatures a movement 
that encompasses millions of Americans 
(including Jimmy Carter, one of our 
most liberal presidents) as politically 
conservative outsiders who think mod- 
ern culture is evil and believe in the 
Bible literally. 

In January, The New York Times an- 
nounced to its staff that David Kirk- 
patrick, formerly on the publishing in- 
dustry beat, would be given a new assign- 
ment. He would “examine conservative 
forces in religion, politics, law, business, 
and the media,” according to the Times's 
internal staff memo. Bill Keller, the Times 
executive editor, when interviewed in The 
New York Observer about the new beat, 
said he worried it would seem as if “The 
New York Times discovers this strange, 
alien species called conservatives, and 
that’s not what this is about.” The handful 
of stories Kirkpatrick has written so far 
center mostly on evangelicals. He wrote 
about Patrick Henry College, a higher ed- 
ucation institution for Christian home 
schoolers, for example, and about the re- 
lease of the twelfth Left Behind book, a 
wildly popular series (over forty million 
sold) that recasts the book of Revelations 
in modern times. 

But viewing religion, in this case evan- 
gelicals, as merely a subgroup of conserv- 
atives, already frames the coverage in such 
a way that limits Kirkpatrick’s ability to 
explore the diversity and depth of their 
belief. Kirkpatrick’s articles, at least those 
he has written so far, do not further our 
understanding of evangelicals. Kirk- 
patrick basically reports on the religious 
the way he would on a sports team: who 
won, who lost, who the key players are. 
We are told what evangelicals are opposed 
to — gay marriage, abortion, and bans on 
prayer in the schoolroom — and when we 
do hear a bit of their own language, it is 
left unexamined (and generally seems in- 
tended to scare those of us on the out- 
side). The article on the Left Behind se- 
ries, for example, tells us that the authors’ 
purpose is to detail “the gruesome perdi- 
tion ahead for unbelievers and the merci- 
ful salvation awaiting faithful Christians.” 

Kirkpatrick himself says that captur- 
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ing evangelicals’ religious beliefs is not 
part of his beat. When I called to ask 
him how he deals, or plans to deal, with 
some of the theology and faith that mo- 
tivates the movement, he quickly said, 
“Tm not the best person to talk to about 
covering religion.” He didn’t want to say 
much more, but he alluded to classic 
reasons journalism has for avoiding re- 
ligion — that he was focused on evan- 
gelicals because of their political signifi- 
cance, not their religious world view. 
And that there was nothing newsy 
about looking at belief. 

Jeff Sharlet, co-author of Killing the 
Buddha: A Heretic’s Bible, a book about 
how religion is practiced in America, 
manages a blog (therevealer.org) that 
scrutinizes religion coverage. His site has 
been critical of what it calls Kirkpatrick’s 
“one-note” reporting on evangelicals, 
writing that it is clear that “reducing sto- 
ries to the bare bones of conservative vs. 
liberal is his job.” Sharlet says “there 
should be a starting point in which a re- 
porter says, ‘Let me just sit down here 
and talk to these people until I can imag- 
ine a world where this makes perfect 
sense, in which this is reality?” In ne- 
glecting to do this, reporters fail to see 
even the political range of the evangeli- 
cal movement, he says. “Would David 
Kirkpatrick have missed the story if 
there was a fundamental split in the De- 
mocratic Party over ideology?” Sharlet 
asks. “If there was a struggle over which 
way it was going to go? Why aren't these 
stories being talked about within Amer- 
ican religion? Ultimately, these fights are 
going to affect politics just as much.” 

And the reason these subtleties get 
missed is not because journalism or 
journalists are secular, it is because jour- 
nalism is journalism. To grasp religion 
in a robust and full way, it would need to 
alter its basic notions of what news is, 
how religious people are interviewed, 
and the frame of politics as a way of un- 
derstanding religion. In a sense, journal- 
ism must examine its own dogma. 

By excluding faith, we miss the core of 
so many stories — What motivates peo- 
ple to act? What are the beliefs that give 
meaning to our lives? What ideas are we 
willing to live and die for? If journalism 
means to relay the day-to-day saga of 
our society, it can’t continue to ignore 
these questions. & 


Gal Beckerman is an assistant editor at CJR. 
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finished college. Meanwhile, only 27 percent of all Americans 
have four or more years of college, according to the latest census. 

Yet numbers alone can’t explain the uneven and often sub- 
tle contours of this story. The press has the power to shape 
how people think about what’s important, in effect to shape 
reality. But whose reality is being depicted? This is how the 
class divide between journalists and a large swath of the pop- 
ulace comes into play. Just one example: Andrew Tyndall, a 
media analyst who began measuring the evening newscasts of 
ABC, CBS, and NBC in 1987, finds that since then coverage of 
economic issues has steadily skewed away from stories of 
poverty and toward stories concerning wealth. Thus, the poor 
have become increasingly invisible. The Catholic Campaign 
for Human Development, the social justice arm of the U.S. 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, reported in 2002 that its an- 
nual survey of American attitudes toward poverty showed that 
“the general public substantially underestimates the dimen- 
sions of poverty in the United States.” Most respondents, it 
said, “maintained that poverty affects some one million people 
in this country.” The real number is thirty-five million. 

This divide, this inability of one America to see and under- 
stand the other Americas, has something to do with the collec- 
tive howl from the mainstream press over the “offshoring” of 
white-collar jobs — turning Lou Dobbs into a protectionist — 
after years of writing off blue-collar job losses as the price of 
progress. And with why the Democratic candidates’ anti-pover- 
ty policies were all but ignored, despite the fact that both John 
Edwards and John Kerry had extensive “urban America” pro- 
posals on their Web sites. And with why Philip Hersh, a Chicago 
Tribune sportswriter, wrote in January that the disgraced skater 
Tonya Harding “grew up in an environment that . . . reeked of 
white trash,” and when called on it by a reader and the Tribune's 
public editor, replied that he had “thought long and hard before 
using it. The term fit Tonya Harding perfectly.” The divide helps 
explain why Frank Gilliam, a political scientist at UCLA who 
studies issues of race and local TV news, was told by residents in 
both a poor black neighborhood and a poor white neighbor- 
hood in Indianapolis that the press “only focused on the bad 
stuff, that they had no access to the media, and were not treated 
with respect by the media.” It also helps explain the growth of 
ethnic newspapers. And it has something to do with why Abby 
Scher, who runs the New York Office of the Independent Press 
Association, got the following response from a magazine editor 
in Chicago when she told him, after graduating from college in 
the eighties, that she couldn’t afford to take a job for $8,500 a 
year: “Can't your parents help you out?” 

We in the press have a responsibility to engage everyone, 
not just those readers and viewers with whom we share cul- 
tural and economic touchstones. The good news is that the 
best reporters and serious news outlets find ways to bridge this 
divide. The bad news is that we don’t do it often enough, and 
our reluctance to talk about class — in the newsroom and else- 
where — makes it hard to change the equation. There are con- 
sequences to the fact that millions of people in this country see 
little of themselves and their lives in the media, unless they are 
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connected somehow to a problem. It may have something to 
do with why the press is so disliked and distrusted; or why 
daily newspaper circulation has been in decline for twenty 
years. Every reporter has his blind spots. But when we all share 
many of the same blind spots, it makes it difficult to see the 
forty-four million people who lack health insurance in this 
country, for example, as anything but the face of failed social 
policies — important but abstract. 


IN SEARCH OF THE WORKING CLASS 


Anthony DePalma, who has been a national correspondent 
and a foreign correspondent for The New York Times, and now 
covers environmental issues, says that for years he felt as 
though he had “snuck my way into the paper.” DePalma grew 
up the son of a longshoreman in Hoboken, New Jersey. He re- 
calls seeing his father sitting at the kitchen table at the end of 
a workday, in T-shirt and reading glasses, paging through the 
Jersey Journal. “I never saw my dad read anything else, but he 
would spend forty-five minutes with the Journal every day,” 
DePalma says. “It sent a semiconscious message about a news- 
paper's ability to reach a wide audience.” 

DePalma graduated from Seton Hall in 1975 (the first in his 
family to go to college), married, and went to work unloading 
trucks for UPS on the overnight shift. During the day, he free- 
lanced. In 1986, after doing quite a bit of work for the Times 
over the years, he was hired as a reporter in the real estate sec- 
tion. “The lowest rung, the backdoor, whatever you want to 
call it,” he says. Inside, DePalma felt the divide. “The Pulitzers, 
the Ivy Leagues. I felt it very strongly,” he says. “You have to un- 
derstand, the Times never crossed the threshold at our house, 
growing up.” 

The very idea of class makes Americans, including journal- 
ists, uncomfortable. It grates against the myth, so firmly in- 
grained in our national psyche, that ours is a society of self- 
made men, with bootstraps. This idea persists even though up- 
ward mobility, in any broad sense, is becoming a myth. It adds 
a moral tinge to discussions of poverty, a notion that the poor 
must shoulder much of the blame for their plight, and the 
corollary, that the wealthy should be credited for their success. 

Class is also difficult to discuss because it has become so con- 
nected to the polarizing issue of race. When Alexis Patterson, a 
black seven-year-old from Milwaukee, and Elizabeth Smart, a 
fourteen-year-old white girl from Salt Lake City, vanished with- 
in a month of each other in 2002, the press turned Smart into a 
national crusade while few people outside of Milwaukee ever 
heard of Patterson. Race had something to do with why, as did 
the circumstances of each case; Elizabeth’s abduction from her 
bed, which was witnessed by her terrified little sister, arguably 
made for a better story than Alexis, who vanished on her way to 
school. But class played a role, too. Patterson came from a poor 
neighborhood, and her stepfather had done time on a drug 
charge. Smart’s father is a real-estate broker, and her uncle a 
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Class is problematic, too, because we don’t agree on how to 
define it. Is it about education? Income? Where do the swelling 
ranks of the working poor fit in? Under the headline wnat Is 
RICH? a Houston Chronicle article last year illustrated how “in 
one of the world’s most affluent countries, few seem to see 
themselves as rich, even if they’re in the upper-income brack- 
ets.” Michael Zweig, an economist at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook who directs the Center for Study of 
Working Class Life, defines class based on power. Using data 
from the census bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, he 
designated occupations as working class, middle class, or cap- 
italist class by the relative power each job affords. A truck dri- 
ver is working class, for example, but a truck driver who owns 
his own rig is an independent contractor and is therefore mid- 
dle class. By this measure, Zweig says, 62 percent of the coun- 
try’s workforce is actually working class. “That’s eighty-five 
million people, hardly a special interest group,” he says. 

Zweig’s formula resonated with Paul Solman, an economics 
reporter on The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer, on PBS. In the 
spring of 2003, Solman was doing a series of reports on the 
jobless recovery, and he interviewed Zweig. With the camera 
rolling, Solman said to Zweig, “By your measure, I am middle 
class, right?” Zweig agreed, then nodded to the cameraman be- 
hind Solman, “And he is working class.” Solman looked over 
his shoulder at his well-paid cameraman, “Is that true, Kevin?” 
Kevin thought for a minute and said that it was. “Why?” Sol- 
man asked. Kevin answered, “Because I can’t say ‘cut.” 

Says Solman: “I was struck by that because it suggested that 
the variable wasn’t income, but power, and to a lesser extent 
security.” 

Yet in our national discourse, we are a middle-class country, 
period. In polls people tend to identify as middle class, regard- 
less of what they do or how much money they make. (Zweig 
notes that poll respondents are rarely given the choice of “work- 
ing class,” but when they are more choose that than “middle 
class.”) From a journalistic standpoint, the working class has 
historically been linked to organized labor. As labor’s numbers, 
and thus its political power, declined, so did our coverage of it. 
With its most important public countenance fading, the work- 
ing-class perspective largely disappeared, too. 

DePalma recently got a taste of just how difficult it can be to 
recapture that perspective in any consistent way. When the 
Times began its “Portraits of Grief” project on those killed in the 
World Trade Center, DePalma volunteered. “They were people I 
knew,’ he says, “and I realized that this is a world I had been run- 
ning away from all these years.” DePalma wrote a portrait of 
someone who had gone to his high school. He wrote six por- 
traits of fellow Seton Hall graduates. Afterward, he discussed his 
experience writing portraits with Jonathan Landman, then the 
paper’s Metro editor. “Jon said there are all these people out 
there who we never write about,’ DePalma recalls. “People who 
basically play by the rules, don’t make huge demands on public 
services. We ignore them except when they die in a tower.” To- 
gether they decided that DePalma would take on a new beat that 
sought to fill this gap in the coverage, a working-class beat. 

From June 2002 to August 2003, only two of DePalma’s sto- 
ries from this mini-beat — he was still a general assignment 
reporter — made page one. The centerpiece was a series about 
a block in Ozone Park, Queens. DePalma wrote about Rose- 
mere and Danny Messina, who were struggling to save ten dol- 


lars a week to celebrate their son’s first Holy Communion; 
about Joseph Raia, retired on permanent disability, who ago- 
nized over whether to raise the rent on his long-time tenants 
a couple with two young children whom Raia is close to — 
in the face of the city’s property tax increase; about Antoinette 
Francisco’s frustrating effort to care for a neglected tree, which 
the city eventually cut down. 

In September of last year, DePalma got a fellowship at Notre 
Dame, and handed the beat off to a fellow reporter to tend in 
her spare time until he got back. When he returned in January, 
no stories had been done, Landman had been promoted, and 
interest in the working-class beat seemed lacking. “It had 
tremendous support from the Metro desk, but it is hard to see 
how that support was carried out more broadly in the paper,” 
DePalma says. “I always took that to mean there was a discom- 
fort with terms like ‘working class, and attempts to define class 
in meaningful ways.” DePalma chose to move on. 

Landman, now an assistant managing editor, disputes the 
notion that the beat had little support beyond Metro. “I never 
heard anybody express or signal discomfort with the idea of 
reporting on class,” he said via e-mail, noting that “support in 
Metro is what you need to succeed in Metro,” anyway. As for 
why the beat was dropped, Landman says that DePalma asked 
for the environmental beat when he returned from Notre 
Dame. 

For his part, DePalma doesn’t hide his disappointment. 

“The idea was to expose our readers to a world we normal- 
ly ignore, the same way we would with villagers in, say, Suri- 
name,’ he says. “It is fairly pitiful to compare the working class 
in this country to villagers in Suriname, but they are almost 
equally unknown.” 


‘A SECURE LODGMENT 


Contrary to the comforting notion of the press standing firm- 
ly behind the little guy, there was never a Golden Age when 
American journalism consistently sided with the powerless 
against the powerful. By 1927, H.L. Mencken was already lash- 
ing the press for what he saw as its upwardly mobile ambi- 
tions. “A good reporter,” he wrote, “used to make as much as a 
bartender or a police sergeant; he now makes as much as the 
average doctor or lawyer, and probably a great deal more. His 
view of the world he lives in has thus changed. He is no longer 
a free-lance in human society, thumbing his nose at its digni- 
taries; he has got a secure lodgment in a definite stratum, and 
his wife, if he has one, maybe has social ambitions.” 

There was once, though, a prominent strain of American 
journalism that was much more organically connected to the 
poor and the working class. In the first two decades of the twen- 
tieth century, for instance, Appeal to Reason, a socialist weekly 
out of Kansas, drew hundreds of thousands of readers with its 
scathing indictments of the inequities of unfettered capitalism 
by the likes of Upton Sinclair and Eugene Debs. In the 1940s, the 
short-lived New York paper, PM, was a more mainstream incar- 
nation of this same spirit. Its motto: “PM is against people who 
push other people around.” In the years before Rupert Murdoch 
bought it in 1976, the New York Post made something of a last 
stab at bottom-up journalism. By the 1960s, though, TV was on 
its way to becoming the dominant journalistic force, the news- 
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paper business began hitching its star to Wall Street, and the age 
of corporate media was under way. The path to a journalism job 
led, increasingly, through journalism school, and thus began a 
new round of professionalization in the business. 

Meanwhile, in the late 1960s the Republican Party began re- 
casting itself as the party of the hardhats, those angry white men 
(mostly) — real Americans — who resented the decade’s em- 
phasis on the struggles of blacks, the poor, and the spoiled hip- 
pies who were against the Vietnam war. Part of this strategy was 
to portray the press as members of a liberal elite, the New Class, 
that was out of touch with these real Americans. This charge, re- 
markably, has kept the press more or less on its heels ever since. 
The soul-searching on display in a column Joseph Kraft wrote 
in the wake of the 1968 Democratic National Convention — 
“Most of us in what is called the communications field are not 
rooted in the great mass of ordinary Americans . . .” — echoes 
today in the press’s paralyzing fear of being accused of liberal 
bias. By the time Ronald Reagan was elected and began vilifying 
the poor, the press — increasingly corporate and cowed — was 
in no position to resist. 

In the 1980s, the gap between the haves and the have-nots 
widened — and journalists were increasingly among the haves. 
The middle class split, as blue-collar manufacturing jobs disap- 
peared and were replaced by a tide of low-paying, insecure service 
sector jobs and an expansion of the professional class. Under Rea- 
gan, the country sprinted into the ample arms of a shiny new 
money culture, offering salvation through free markets (and later 
through technology). Media deregulation launched a leap-frog- 
ging series of media mergers that culminated — for the time 
being — in the ill-fated AOL purchase of Time Warner in 2001. 
So as journalists joined a broader professional elite, the compa- 
nies they worked for swelled into corporate behemoths. 

In the 1990s, the Internet economy and its overnight mil- 
lionaires sharpened the wage envy of the new generation of 
journalists for their professional-class counterparts. David 
Denby’s new book, American Sucker, about his own sad money 
chase, lays bare this phenomenon of irrational exuberance. So 
many journalists either bolted for the Internet ether or threat- 
ened to that some newspapers began offering stock options to 
hang on to their talent. The divide got a little wider. “A world 
where money is a marker and all comparisons are directed up- 
ward makes it hard to understand people for whom a million 
dollars would be a fortune, or those for whom $10,000 would be 
the difference between affording college or not, not to mention 
those for whom $246 is a full week’s earnings, before tax, at the 
minimum wage,” wrote James Fallows in an essay called “The 
Invisible Poor,” published in the March 19, 2000 issue of The 
New York Times Magazine. Later in that same piece, he wrote, 
“Compared with the software elite, the professional-class Amer- 
ican finds it easier to imagine financial ruin .... But there is a 
great similarity between the view from the top and the view 
from the next few tiers: the increasing haziness and ‘Oh, yes, 
now that you remind me’ nature of the view of the poor.” 

The evolution of journalism as a profession — with its 
higher ethical standards and emphasis on expertise, good writ- 
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ing, and analysis — was crucial for the press to keep pace with 
the world. But it came at a cost. When the barriers to entry into 
journalism were lower, newsrooms were open to people who 
brought a wider range of life experiences to their reporting 
and editing than we have today. To be sure, that era had its 
problems. It was inhabited almost exclusively by white men, 
for one. But an interesting thing about that ASNE survey, 
mentioned earlier, is how so many attitudes cut across age, 
race, gender, or ethnic lines. What diversity there is, it seems, is 
only skin deep. 


EMPATHY AND IMAGINATION 


The opening scene in Alex Kotlowitz’s 1991 book, There Are 
No Children Here, offers a hint as to how we might begin to 
bridge this divide. It starts with a group of boys from a Chica- 
go public housing project hunting for garter snakes in the 
weeds beside some train tracks. Even for someone who didn’t 
grow up in public housing, this is a familiar scene. And that, 
says Kotlowitz, is the point. “The obvious place to open it is 
with a scene of violence, because there is violence all through 
the book,” he says. “But instead I began with this benign mo- 
ment, to show that even kids whose lives are so precarious find 
refuge in some of the same things we all did.” 

Kotlowitz’s subjects were poor, not working class, and in 
some ways the press does a better job of covering poor people 
and their issues. The poor have agencies and policies and ac- 
tivists to create pegs for stories. We have a public discourse 
about poverty in a way we don’t about the working class. Still, 
that discourse is too often one-dimensional: the poor are a 
problem, victims and perpetrators, the face of failed social poli- 
cies. Such stories need to be done, of course; news is often 
about problems, things that are broken. Yet for those of us who 
are lucky enough to have health care, plenty to eat, a home, and 
a job that gives us discretionary income, the news has a lot to 
offer besides problems. We see our lives reflected in the real es- 
tate section, the travel section, the food section, the business 
section. When was the last time you read a story about how to 
buy a good used car for less than a thousand dollars? 

The press has difficulty seeing, as Kotlowitz puts it, what is 
familiar about the poor. “There are so few reporters who spend 
time in these communities, that when they are there it seems 
exotic and foreign,” he says. “We are so appalled by what we see 
that we are only looking for what is unfamiliar.” This makes it 
hard to empathize. 

Fear, too, makes it difficult to see what is familiar about the 
poor. Most people working in journalism today grew up in a so- 
ciety that taught us that housing projects were only dangerous 
places to be avoided. As Jamie Kalven, a Chicago-based writer 
and public housing activist, put it in Slate in 2002, fear “blocks 
our capacity for perception, for learning. When mediated by fear, 
ignorance can coexist with knowledge, blindness with vision. As 
a result, decent people find it possible to support indecent poli- 
cies.” In an interview, Kalven amplifies the point. Fear, he says, 
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makes us hostage to a “one-dimensional 
moral geography” composed of good 
places and bad places, and “somehow 
people who are decent and morally sensi- 
tive are able to read The New York Times 
and listen to NPR every day and still hold 
this notion.” 


This flattened coverage is evident in the 
press’s treatment of Chicago’s massive 
“transformation plan,’ which began in 
1996 and involves razing all of the city’s 
public housing highrises and replacing 
them with mixed-income developments. 
The plan represents a fundamental shift 
in the way the city houses its poor, and a 
number of cities around the country are 
following Chicago’s lead. There has been 
a fair amount of coverage over the last 
seven years, both local and national, and 
some of it has been important and 
thoughtful. For example, a series by the 
Chicago Tribune in 1998 showed how, 
contrary to the goals of the plan, many 
displaced public housing residents were 
ending up in neighborhoods that were 
just as solidly poor and racially mono- 
chrome as the ones they left. 

But much of the coverage is top-down, 
focused on the problems and the process, 
and heavy with official sources. It is full of 
middle-class assumptions and fears, in- 
cluding this from a November 10, 1999, 
USA Today piece on the new mixed-in- 
come developments: “The wealthier fam- 
ilies bring a greater work ethic and sense 
of community pride to once-desolate 
neighborhoods, officials say.” 

Against this backdrop, Mary 
Schmich’s columns in the Tribune on 
Cabrini-Green, one of Chicago’s most 
famous projects, stand out. Since May 
2000, Schmich, a Metro columnist, has 
written two dozen columns on various 
characters tied to the closing of Cabrini. 
Those characters — from three black 
girls saying goodbye to their old school 
and hello to a new one, to a young white 
couple who bought into the new, mixed- 
income Cabrini community — spring 
from the page fully formed. As one of 
the schoolgirls, referring to her anxieties 
about going to school with white kids 
for the first time, said to Schmich, “We 
the same kind of people inside.” It was 
impossible not to feel a connection to 
these people, partly because Schmich re- 
fused to romanticize their situations. 
But she also showed us their insecurities, 
their prejudices, their joy. “Too often re- 


porters who want to write about public 
housing have very fixed ideas of how to 
write these stories,” she says. “They have 
the characters in their heads, because 
they watch too much Law & Order” 

Schmich, who has been at the Tribune 
since 1985, says three things allowed her 
to feel as if she weren't writing about 
“someplace else” when doing the Cabrini 
columns. For starters, she lives in an afflu- 
ent neighborhood that abuts Cabrini, and 
has been “hanging out” around Cabrini 
for ten years. She also grew up in Georgia 
near people who were poor and black, 
and her own father had, as Schmich says, 
“numerous jobs and we were often broke. 
The differences between me and the peo- 
ple in Cabrini is that there were patches in 
my childhood when I wasn’t so poor, my 
parents were educated, and I was white, 
people helped me out,” she says. “When I 
did these columns it wasn’t anthropology, 
but rather from a sense that these were my 
neighbors.” 

Her main criticism of how her paper 
covers the poor in Chicago is really a 
criticism of journalism broadly. “I think 
this paper has a very deep commitment 
to covering the whole range of people 
and issues in Chicago,” Schmich says. 
“But it is a question of how we do it. We 
bite off a huge project every few years, 
and that has the effect of reducing the 
poor to a problem. Then they disappear 
largely until the next big project.” 


“WHAT IF?’ 


There are consequences to covering the 
poor in this one-dimensional way, con- 
sequences that the more affluent sub- 
jects of news stories can avoid. “You're 
dealing with a population that has ex- 
tremely limited resources for self-repre- 
sentation,” says Jamie Kalven. “They 
have no mechanism for holding folks ac- 
countable.” In a Newsweek article on the 
Chicago transformation plan from May 
15, 2000, for instance, Mayor Richard M. 
Daley is quoted as saying, “What people 
want is education, jobs and job train- 
ing.” But in a survey that Kalven’s orga- 
nization did in 2000 that asked residents 
of the Stateway Gardens housing project 
what they most wanted for their neigh- 
borhood, three of the top five answers 
were related to better health care, but the 
other two were “more activities for chil- 
dren” and “more cultural activities,” like 
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theater and music. Says Kalven: “These 
people were asserting their dignity as 
human beings. Our entire discourse de- 
fines them as problems, and they quietly 
resist it, but no one is listening.” 

All this would seem to suggest that if we 
want more nuanced coverage of the poor 
and the working class, then we should hire 
more reporters and editors who come 
from poor and working class back- 
grounds. But, as many good reporters 
continue to prove, you don’t have to be a 
coal miner’s daughter to write well about 
Appalachia. Kotlowitz, for example, grew 
up comfortably middle class on New 
York’s Upper West Side. In fact, being an 
insider can bring some unexpected prob- 
lems. Wil Cruz, a Newsday reporter who 
was born and raised in the LaGuardia 
Houses, a public housing project on New 
York’s Lower East Side, knows something 
of this. “If you and I were to go cover a 
story in the south Bronx, they would see 
you as official and treat you with some re- 
spect,” he says. “They would be more com- 
fortable with me, but I’m not sure that 
works to my advantage. They might see 
me as showing off my success.” 
| Reporters do, however, need to be 
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BY ELIZABETH KOCH 


na chilly morning in late January, twenty- 
odd members of the media clutched 
their press passes outside the federal 
courthouse on the first day of the most 
exclusive business hearing in recent history — 
the Martha Stewart trial. Six weeks later, Stew- 
art, who assembled a billion-dollar media empire, 
| would be convicted on all counts: conspiring, ob- 
structing justice, and two counts of making false 
| statements. 


| never would have guessed it at the time. 
Standing on the courthouse steps, I'd already 
determined each charge a sham. My coverage 
would appear on the Web site of Reason maga- 
zine, the libertarian journal enjoyed mainly by political zealots 
and intellectual reprobates, many as radically anti-authoritarian as 
myself. Martha Stewart's indictment, | thought, was an egregious 
example of government overreach. Since the U.S. attorney's office 
failed to impeach Stewart for insider trading, | believed they'd de- 
tained her for being, in a large sense, an insider. 

| didn't expect other reporters to agree. 

But as | squeezed into the second row of the press box, past 
some of journalism’s marquee players — Vanity Fair's Dominick 
Dunne, The New Yorker's Jeffrey Toobin, NBC’s Anne Thomson, 
and New York magazine's Michael Wolff, to name a few — | rec- 
ognized sympathies unmistakably concordant with my own. She's 
‘a sacrificial lamb, | heard, a hand-picked deterrent. The govern- 
ment’s front-page story. 

| met Henry Blodget the morning that Douglas Faneuil — the 
young Merrill Lynch turncoat who triggered Stewart's indictment 
— took the stand. Wiry and blond, with wide-set, world-weary 
eyes, Blodget sat to my right, his knees bouncing with nervous en- 
ergy. | knew who he was: a disgraced securities analyst turned Slate 


motivated to get beyond our assumptions. To do that it helps, | 
as the St. Paul Pioneer Press’s Maja Beckstrom says, to be able 
to imagine “What if?” An interesting thing emerged as I inter- 
viewed reporters for this piece: a large number of them were 
raised by single mothers, including Beckstrom, the author 
David Shipler, The Washington Post's Anne Hull, and The 
Guardian's Gary Younge. All said something similar, that expe- 
riencing the fragility of a broken family — no matter how 
quickly or comfortably things settled allowed them to 
imagine how close they are to those in society whose lives 
seem, from the outside, to be nothing but problems. Hull, a 
national features writer at the Post, isn’t sure just how her 
background shaped her as a reporter, but says this: “I’m much 
more comfortable around these people than I am being at, say, 
the courthouse, or places where everyone wears a suit. Maybe 
I’m intimidated by power. I don’t know.” 
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MARTHA GUILTY? SURELY YOU JEST 


research, Blodget had been fined $4 million and thrown 
out of the industry a year before. A bizarre résumé for 
a job in journalism, but he spoke to my beliefs. 
“So how many tax dollars will the government 
waste on their latest witch hunt?” | asked my 
benchmate. 
Henry smiled. 
| liked the guy. He was articulate and specific. 

His theories seemed insightful and compelling. 

But more than anything, they resonated. Reporters 

scanned his blog on a nightly basis. Dominick 

Dunne spent morning breaks reading his dispatch- 

es. Michael Wolff cited Blodget’s analyses in a 

New York Metro piece. Even the Wall Street Jour- 

nals Bids and Offers section, which delivers the 

market's latest gossip, mentioned him in its weekly 
column: it linked the stock price of Stewart's public company, 
Martha Stewart Living Omnimedia, to Blodget's “Martha Meter,” 
which rated the likelihood of her conviction. The former analyst 
kept the lever beneath the 50 percent mark every day but one: after 
the prosecution's closing arguments. Once the defense attorney 
Robert Morvillo, delivered his Confederacy of Dunces speech, the 
lever lurched safely back into the black. | could see how Henry had 
reached guru status. He gave us what we wanted. 

And what the trial reporters wanted, it appears, was to keep 
their circle closed. Out of laziness or conceit — or both — many 
of us failed to step outside the courthouse and talk to everyday 
people, to balance our opinions and write more reflective stories. 
We spent the lunch hour huddled around a single cafeteria table, 
enriching the day's events with colorful observations: Martha's fa- 
cial ticks, the swirl of her cowlick, the gusto of her green tea 
swigs. Dunne and | debated which juror loved Martha more — his 
pick was number six (the lovely ex-publisher and apparent cash- 
mere sweater collector), mine number four (the Prada-toting 
wind-swept blond known among court reporters as “the sailor’). 
Between our cribbed notes and sorry courtroom psychology, we 


“These people” Hull refers to include the young immi- 
grants and children of immigrants in Atlanta whom she 
wrote about in a four-part series in late 2002. The original 
idea, not surprisingly, was a piece on the growth of Latino 
gangs in Atlanta — a problem. But Hull came back with a 
richer story about kids who were caught between their de- 
sire to escape the world of their parents and an American 
society that often failed them, either in the classroom or on 
the streets. “A lot of writing about immigrants today is real- 
ly precious, and reduces them to a single dimension: hard- 
working,” Hull says. “But they’re real people, with flaws. 
They make bad decisions.” 

It takes time for outsiders to write these stories; Hull 
spent sixteen months on her Atlanta series. That may be an 
extreme, but to do these stories right requires that such cov- 
erage be a newsroom priority. 
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missed the story: that average Americans believe lying is wrong, 
even if the culprit is a feminist icon and homemaking pioneer. 
Even — especially — if she's rich. 

As the trial unfolded, the press split between those who thought 
her a liar and a cheat, but believed the jury would acquit, and the 
loyalists. Some, like Toobin, did a 180. With her possible impeach- 
ment in mind, Saint Martha had seduced the normally fair-minded 
New Yorker journalist into writing a puff piece that insinuated, as he 
later put it, that she was “getting a raw deal.” By the end, it was clear 
Toobin got the raw deal. On the day of the verdict, with the bene- 
fit of hindsight, he was incensed enough to complain bitterly on the 
Paula Zahn show: “Martha Stewart lied in my face, the way she lied 
to those FBI agents and SEC lawyers,” he said. 

The apologists played down Stewart's nastiness and conceit, be- 
cause, as Blodget implied in his dispatches, who cared? Hadn't Martha 
— not to mention her shareholders — already paid for her petty 
crimes? Didn't anyone who succeeded in the magazine world, as 
Wolff put it in his October 21 column, “deserve a type of immunity?” 

Most of the jet set agreed. | recently asked Dunne about the 
word on the dinner party scene, the pre-conviction opinions of 
Martha's yacht-riding, chaise-lounging magnificent inner sanctum. 

“People thought that she lied, but should get off anyway,” 
Dunne said, then added after a pause, “that the punishment 
should not exceed the crime.” 

Interesting. 

Contrast that with something another journalist told me, an Ital- 
ian American with a boxer's physique who grew up in a working-class 
family outside the confines of New York City, someone youre not 
likely to see tooling around in a white Jaguar looking for crystal-stud- 
ded wall-sockets. Charles Gasparino, the Wall Street Journal reporter 
who broke both the story of Fanueil’s confession and news of the 
subpoena of Mariana Pasternak — the friend who ratted Martha out 
— spent his free time during the trial bar-hopping in Brooklyn, inter- 
viewing regulars about their perception of Stewart. “They thought 
she was guilty as sin, but would get off scot-free,” he told me. 

Why? 

“For one, the general public thinks rich people get away with every- 
thing. For two, you Martha supporters gave them no reason to think 
otherwise. Who do you write for again? Unreasonable magazine?” 


OBSTACLES 


Spurred by its 1998 project on poverty, the Pioneer Press creat- 
ed a poverty beat and gave it to Maja Beckstrom. In 2002 she 
went on maternity leave and the beat died, a victim, she says, 
of the paper’s “effort to rethink priorities of coverage given a 
tight budget.” Once back at work, she was given the choice of 
a twenty-something lifestyle beat or one on parenting and 
families. Beckstrom chose the latter. 

Even if reporters are attuned to the complexities of life for 
the poor and the working class, they face a number of obsta- 
cles to getting those stories in the paper or on the air. The prof- 
it expectations of newspapers and television news operations 
have had a dramatic and well-known effect on the quality of 
journalism: shorter stories, fewer reporters, and a focus on 


Charles was right. The courthouse press had identified so 
closely with Martha — as a celebrity, media magnate, and fallen 
star — that we‘ failed to connect with the jurors. She was part of 
the elite we write about, a member of the same clique as many 
of our sources. We'd seen her lifestyle firsthand; we'd interviewed 
the idols, attended the swanky parties, and told “the little guys” 
what to think. How telling that the media elite failed to consider 
that the jury, which varied in age, race, background, and class, had 
little in common with Martha. 

When Judge Cedarbaum finally read the jury's verdict, which 
found Martha Stewart and Peter Bacanovic guilty on eight out 
of nine counts, a gasp ripped through the courtroom, as 
though no one could believe what now seems obvious: that av- 
erage Americans might take offense at Stewart's predilections 
— billing Omnimedia stockholders for ten-dollar lattés and ex- 
otic birthday trips; calling other people's assistants “little shits.” 
Or that Morvillos defense, by means of rhetorical tricks rather 
than evidence, might insult the jury's intelligence. Or that no 
matter how you slice it, to most people fifty thousand dollars 
will never be “pennies.” 

Contrast the jury spokesman Chappell Hartridge’s now famous 
press statement — “Maybe this is a victory for the little guys. 
Maybe now the bigwigs will think twice before executing these 
kinds of trades” — with the sentiment expressed by Wolff in his 
February 16 column: “We are not that far from being in this with 
Martha.” 

The evidence was clear, the truth rather simple. Martha lied 
and thought shed get away with it. We'll never know whether the 
jury based its decision on something more than just facts, but 
that's not the point. The moral of this story is our own bias, the 
press’ failure to turn the mirror away from our own faces and re- 
flect the setting’s true scenery. Because in the federal courthouse, 
what mattered were the opinions of twelve randomly selected 
members of the U.S. populace who, right or wrong, had a diva to 
convict. 

As for the original crime, that of abusing one’s insider status, 
the press is as guilty as Martha. 


Elizabeth Koch (tabunki@juno.com) is a writer based in Manhattan. 


those readers who appeal to advertisers. “There aren’t too 
many publishers who come striding into the newsroom de- 
manding more coverage of the ghetto,” says Walker Lundy, a 
former editor of the Pioneer Press and The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, who is now retired. “You can’t sell many ads when your 
readers don’t have credit cards, and thus some readers are 
worth more than others.” 

The priorities of corporate media aside, the very ways we de- 
fine and deliver news today works against the kind of coverage 
Hull, Schmich, and the others are after. Our devotion to the 
ideal of objectivity produces too many stories that are so con- 
cerned with “balance” that they end up saying very little. The 
pace of the news cycle, as well as the shrinking newshole, foster 
a way of thinking about the news that doesn’t lend itself to nu- 
ance and complexity. We are trained to find the quick hit, not 
to connect the various dots and reach conclusions. For exam- 
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ple, a new study of how New York City’s daily newspapers cov- 
ered the city’s post-9/11 budget crisis, commissioned by the 
nonprofit Drum Major Institute for Public Policy, found that 
the coverage failed “to clarify the stakes of policy decisions on 
various socioeconomic classes.” The coverage, the study con- 
cluded, suggested that “everyone’s interests are identical.” Not 
surprisingly, the sources used to delineate and explain those in- 
terests were mostly politicians and government officials. 

For David Shipler, the former New York Times correspon- 
dent whose latest book is about the working poor, it took a 
newsroom strike to free him of the confines of daily journal- 
ism. “I was in Moscow with the Times when we went on strike 
in 1978,” he says. “For three months I didn’t have to write for 
the paper, and I stopped thinking in terms of the seven-hun- 
dred-word story. I began to notice things that I hadn’t stopped 
to consider, to see patterns and connections. That’s why I was 
able to write a book. I got a different lens. When your antennae 
are highly tuned for the ‘good story, these things go by you. Un- 
less a paper is willing to give reporters the freedom to not write 
every day, then it will be hard for them to find a new lens.” 

Dale Maharidge, who won a Pulitzer for his 1989 book And 
Their Children After Them, about rural poverty, never found it 
difficult to see the world from the bottom up. Since taking his 
first journalism job at The Gazette of Medina in Cleveland, his 
hometown, in 1977, Maharidge has been referred to by editors, 
somewhat derisively, he says, as the “bum writer.” He was the 
son of a steelworker who had a side business at home, grind- 
ing cutting tools for industrial use. “I literally grew up breath- 
ing steel dust,” says Maharidge. His new book, Homeland, due 
out July 4, is about an undercurrent of working-class — really 
working-poor — anger that Maharidge says predates 9/11. 
The book highlights the kinds of stories the press misses be- 
cause of this “lens” problem Shipler talks about. 

Among the people Maharidge introduces us to are a mother 
and son who live together in Bridgeview, a blue-collar neigh- 
borhood in Chicago, where, following the terrorist attacks on 
New York and Washington, a white mob marched on a local 
mosque, threatening to burn it down. In 2002, on the first an- 
niversary of the attacks, there was another march in Bridgeview, 
and Maharidge was there for it. He saw the mother and son, car- 
rying an American flag, being chased off by the police, and he 
followed them and got their names and address. A few days later 
he went to their house. Two hours later he had a deeper under- 
standing of the anger on display in that march, and it wasn’t as 
much about anti-Muslim bigotry as press accounts surmised. 
The son, who was in his mid-thirties, couldn’t work because of 
a heart condition. He showed Maharidge a grocery bag full of 
medical bills — $200,000 worth, the son said — that he had no 
way to pay. The mother, who needed knee-replacement surgery 
that she couldn’t afford, lifted her shirt to show him a pain patch 
on her back. She worked for seven dollars an hour at J.C. Pen- 
ney, but had no insurance. “Would they have still been racists if 
they had jobs and insurance?” Maharidge says. “Sure. But would 
they have been out there marching? Maybe not.” 


OUTRAGE 


There are things that we could do to address this class divide 
and get a news report that is, as the Columbia sociologist Her- 
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bert Gans put it, “multiperspectival.” The most obvious is to 
broaden our diversity recruitment programs to include a spe- 
cific focus on class. Efforts to bring racial and ethnic diversity 
to the newsroom have struggled, and this one wouldn't be any 
easier. But Tim Rutten, a columnist for the Los Angeles Times, 
cautions against fatalism on the question of building socioe- 
conomic diversity. “I worked with the first black in the L.A. 
Times newsroom, the first Latino, the first woman editor, and 
the first woman on the masthead,” he says. “All those things are 
commonplace now in journalism, but there was a time when 
each seemed an impossible social barrier.” 

Editors might do more to encourage reporters like Newsday’s 
Wil Cruz as he struggles to figure out how to use his back- 
ground — he dropped out of high school before eventually get- 
ting a degree from New York’s City College — to inform his re- 
porting on his new beat, education. “I don’t know if it gives me 
power,’ he says of his atypical path to journalism. “If it does, | 
haven't been able to channel that advantage into my stories. But 
I need to, because I see it as a responsibility to do it right.” 

Newspapers need to play to their strengths, and stop try- 
ing to compete with the electronic media on every breaking 
story. The ability of even the sharpest journalism to effect 
real change is incremental at best, but the stories that have a 
shot — the scoops that matter — are those that go deep and 
tell us important things about the world, that challenge the 
way we think about something. David Barstow and Lowell 
Bergman’s Pulitzer-winning articles last year in The New 
York Times said something important about worker safety in 
this country, but they took seventeen months to complete 
and involved a dozen reporters, researchers, producers, and 
editors. As important as those stories were, though, they are 
indicative of how the press approaches the poor and the 
working class. As Mary Schmich says, we embrace the big 
project, then ignore them until time for the next big project. 
Day to day, their perspectives and concerns are missing from 
the media. 

A bit of outrage would help, too. Russell Baker says that 
outrage has been “bred” out of us, that we come from a class 
for whom the system has largely worked, and he’s right. The 
working class has all but disappeared from our pages and no 
one seems to notice. We report on the poor, but do little to em- 
power the poor. That’s what makes the recent crusade by the 
New York Daily News to raise the state’s minimum wage so 
noteworthy. Not only did the paper have a reporter dogging 
the issue from the field, but its editorial page hammered away 
at it for months. 

Anthony DePalma says that the outrage is still with us, but 
that it takes a crisis — a pair of kids starving to death in 
Newark, an innocent man being shot forty-one times by the 
police in the Bronx — to draw it to the surface. Well, how 
about this for a crisis: We are the richest country in the his- 
tory of the world, and we tolerate thirty-five million of our 
fellow Americans living in poverty; we tolerate forty-four 
million without health insurance. Meanwhile, Gannett pays 
Larry Miller, its outgoing CFO, $600,000 a year for an open- 
ended “consulting” contract, in addition to a car and golf 
club membership. @ 


Brent Cunningham (wbc7@columbia.edu) is CjR’s managing 
editor. 
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FINALISTS 


The Dayton Daily News 
“Casualties of Peace” 
Russell Carollo and 
Mei-Ling Hopgood 

For twenty months, 
Carollo and Hopgood 
investigated problems in 
the Peace Corps. Their 
findings revealed that 
assaults against Peace 
Corps volunteers greatly 
increased since 1991 and 
that the agency had con- 
cealed the extent of the 
threat to volunteers, who 
are mostly women. 


Gannett New Jersey 
Newspapers 

“Profiting from Public 
Service” 

The Asbury Park Press and 
six other Gannett news- 
papers showed the public 
how New Jersey legisla- 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 
ON THE PRESS, POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


JOHN F. KENNEDY SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES THE WINNER OF THE 


2004 Goldsmith Prize for Investigative Reporting 


The New York Times and Frontline — “Dangerous Business” 


David Barstow, Lowell Bergman and David Rummel 


The New York Times investigative series and Frontline documentary, 
“Dangerous Business,” found that hundreds of employers have killed their 
workers by willfully disregarding basic safety rules. Their work prompted 
a criminal investigation into safety and environmental records, leading to 


indictments and to OSHA announcing steps to strengthen the oversight 
and punishment of persistent violators. 


tors had turned their 
part-time public jobs into 
a multimillion-dollar 
money machine for them- 
selves, their families and 
political backers. 


The Los Angeles Times 

“The Senators’ Sons” 
Chuck Neubauer, 
Richard T. Cooper and 
Judy Pasternak 

A team of Los Angeles 
Times reporters exposed 
a growing pattern of U.S. 
Senators helping special 
interests that pay the law- 
maker’s family members 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars as consultants or 
lobbyists. 


The Washington Post 
“Big Green” 

Joe Stephens and 
David B. Ottaway 


| Their investigation ex- 


posed questionable land 


deals, partnerships with 
major polluters and other 
wayward practices by The 
Nature Conservancy, the 
nation’s largest private 
environmental group. 


WTVF-TV, Nashville, TN 
“Friends in High Places: 
Perks of Power” 

Phil Williams and 

Bryan Staples 

The series focused on the 
unethical conduct of 
Tennessee public officials, 
including the governor — 
whose closest supporters 
landed millions of dollars 
in state contracts. The 
questionable use of uni- 
versity resources by the 
then-president of the 
University of Tennessee 
was also revealed, and he 
later resigned. 


Goldsmith Book 
Prize Winners 


Best Academic Book 


Scott L. Althaus for 
Collective Preferences 
in Democratic Politics: 
Opinion Surveys and 
the Will of the People 


Paul M. Kellstedt for 
The Mass Media and the 
Dynamics of American 
Racial Attitudes 


Best Trade Book 

Bill Katovsky and 
Timothy Carlson for 
Embedded: The Media 
at War in Iraq 


For more information, 
visit the Shorenstein 
Center website: 


www.shorensteincenter.org 
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BIND 


Adrian Nicole LeBlanc spent eleven years in the Bronx 
chronicling one extended family’s struggles 
with urban poverty. She felt right at home. 


BY LAURIE KELLIHER 


drian Nicole LeBlanc was two 
years out of Leominster High 
School when the suicides 
began. It was February 1984. 
Fourteen-year-old Jeffrey Bernier shot 
himself after school with his father’s 
.357 Colt revolver. By March of the fol- 
lowing year, ten more teenagers in the 
working-class town northwest of 
Boston had taken their own lives, rais- 
ing the teenage suicide rate in Leomin- 
ster to ten times the national average 
and prompting supporters of a rival 
high school football team to wear T- 
shirts that read, “Kill Leominster Be- 
fore They Kill Themselves.” 

The next year, LeBlanc, a senior at 
Smith College, began writing about the 
suicides in a course taught by Mark 
Kramer, now director of the Nieman 
Program on Narrative Journalism at 
Harvard. She continued working on 
the piece through the spring semester 
when the class was taught by Tracy 
Kidder. The following December, the 
story was published in Daniel Okrent’s 
now defunct New England Monthly, 
alongside works by Barry Werth and 
Susan Orlean. It was a virtuoso piece of 
journalism, drawing an intense por- 
trait of teenage culture against a back- 
drop of depression, alcohol, and drugs. 

Back home, the local newspaper ran 
a photo of LeBlanc next to the head- 
line LEOMINSTER FEELS BETRAYED. 
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Eighteen years later, LeBlanc, now forty, is recounting the story to an au- 
ditorium of ninth graders in the Bronx. She says what struck her most about 
the experience wasn’t the lash of the local paper or the hate mail sent to her 
parents. “What I thought was so interesting was that it wasn’t the teenagers 
in the story who were upset — it was the townspeople who didn’t know 
what was going on and didn’t want to believe it.” 

LeBlanc is back in the Bronx this day to speak about her book Random 
Family, a work that follows several members of an extended Puerto Rican 
family in the South Bronx as they struggle in an environment of urban 
poverty. As she did in the Leominster suicide piece, LeBlanc writes about 
what is uncomfortable to accept but ultimately irresponsible to ignore. She 
spent eleven years reporting for the book, which passed through six editors 
and two publishing houses before its release in February 2003. Since then, 
Random Family has been reprinted five times in hardback and twice in 
paper, and was a finalist for a National Book Critics Circle Award. 

The book is imbued with LeBlanc’s intense observations; it draws upon 
skills acquired during an exceptional education at Smith, Oxford, and Yale; but 
it is, in many ways, informed most deeply by her own roots in Leominster. 


Random Family began as a small project. Richard Todd, who had been 
LeBlanc’s editor at New England Monthly, gave her a book contract at 
Houghton-Mifflin in 1992 after reading an article she had written for The 
Village Voice about the trial of a young drug dealer in the Bronx called Boy 
George. The book was to be a profile of an inner-city entrepreneur who, by 
the age of twenty, grossed a half-million dollars a week in heroin sales, read 
Yachting Magazine, and gave gold Rolexes and diamond-encrusted belt buck- 
les to his top employees at Christmas. Boy George spoke openly to LeBlanc 
during his trial on the condition that if he was acquitted she could not use 
any of the material. If she broke the agreement, he told her, he would kill her. 

Boy George was sentenced to life without parole. LeBlanc continued to 
report from the Bronx. At the trial she had met one of Boy George’s girl- 
friends, Jessica, who would soon herself be sent to federal prison on charges 
related to Boy George’s heroin business. Jessica introduced LeBlanc to her 
family and friends — people whose everyday struggles would soon eclipse 
LeBlanc’s interest in the flash of Boy George. She was particularly drawn to 
a young woman named Coco, the sometime girlfriend of Jessica’s half- 
brother, Cesar, and the woman around whom the book would eventually re- 
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volve. It was Todd who first noticed LeBlanc’s shifting in- 
terest and encouraged her to follow it. “She wrote what she 
felt most strongly about,” he says. “And it was clear that she 
was seeing things that people hadn’t seen.” 

Three years into the project, Todd left Houghton Mifflin 
and LeBlanc was assigned another editor. When that editor 
left, she was assigned a third. In April 1998, LeBlanc re- 
ceived a letter saying that if she didn’t deliver the book in six 
months it would be dropped. In October it was. 


ADRIAN NICOLE LEBLANC 


of the criminal justice system. In the small vignettes hidden 
from public view, LeBlanc saw a larger story. “I knew at mo- 
ments the deep importance of what I was witnessing.” 

It was an understanding that few in the publishing in- 
dustry shared. As LeBlanc shopped the book around to 
other publishing houses, editors continued to express inter- 
est in Boy George but were concerned that the everyday 
characters LeBlanc wanted to focus on were not sympa- 
thetic enough and that their story would be difficult to 


Neighbors in the Bronx were as perplexed as the 
editors in Manhattan as to why Coco was a story 


Gags hough LeBlanc was barely staying financially afloat 

herself, she knew that what she was learning in the 

Bronx could not be understood more quickly. Time 

allowed her to recognize the cycles. Sometimes it was 
the monthly cycle of a family that had pork chops for dinner 
in the first days after receiving its welfare check but by the 
end of the month was eating rice flavored with ketchup. 
Other times it was the generational cycle of women who had 
suffered childhood sexual abuse trying to avert the same fate 
for their daughters with an equal measure of vigilance and 
pessimism. The years gave LeBlanc the perspective to know 
that a young man’s bumping into his estranged father in 
prison was not an extraordinary coincidence but a likely bet 
in a neighborhood in which so many men rotated in and out 


market. After being rejected by five publishers in three 
months, LeBlanc got a meeting with Nan Graham at Scrib- 
ner. “She cared directly about the people,” LeBlanc remem- 
bers. “She asked about the characters by name. She assumed 
my pleasure in the reporting.” 

Scribner gave LeBlanc a $20,000 advance with which she 
paid back her $20,000 advance to Houghton Mifflin. 


LeBlanc was a curiosity at first in the Bronx. People in Coco’s 
neighborhood weren't used to a journalist spending so much 
time there, especially when it wasn’t on the back of a crime or 
tragedy. “Kids in the neighborhood told me about shoot-outs 
from five years ago. They offered up every horror story they 
could remember. They’d say, ‘Isn’t that what you're here for?’” 
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UP CLOSE: LeBlanc with two of Coco’s young daughters 


Neighbors in the Bronx were as perplexed as the editors in 
Manhattan as to why Coco was a story. At the time LeBlanc 
met her, Coco was five months pregnant and living in a city 
shelter with her two young daughters. Cesar, the father of her 
eldest child and the child she was carrying, was in an upstate 
prison serving nine to eighteen years for manslaughter. Coco 
was unemployed, living on $250 a month in welfare payments, 
and hoping to qualify for public housing. She was what people 
in her neighborhood would call ordinary. 

But it was Coco’s ordinariness that interested LeBlanc. Boy 
George’s success was an anomaly, even among drug dealers. 
Coco, however, represented many who, even at their most in- 
dustrious, could not better the situation they were in. “Since 
there were few real options for mobility,’ LeBlanc wrote, “peo- 
ple in Coco’s world measured improvement in microscopic in- 
crements of better-than-whatever-was-worse.” It was a subtle 
value system that LeBlanc’s relentless reporting allowed her to 
penetrate. 


Thick and fed was better than thin and hungry. Family fights 
indoors — even if everyone could hear them — were better 
than taking private business to the street. Heroin was bad, but 
crack was worse. A girl who had four kids by two boys was 
better than a girl who had four by three. A boy who dealt 
drugs and helped his mom and kids was better than a boy 
who was greedy and spent the income on himself; the same 
went for girls and their welfare checks. 


eBlanc accompanied Coco to medical clinics. To wel- 
fare recertification appointments. To the workshops at 
the shelter that taught her how to budget her money, 
even though by the time she received her $125 welfare 
check she was usually $110 in debt. LeBlanc’s own finances 
were equally precarious. She traveled back and forth from the 
Bronx to her rent-stabilized apartment in downtown Man- 
hattan. There were months she couldn’t make the payment on 
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her phone bill, and would 
have to block the incoming 
collect calls from prisons. She 
applied for grants and re- 
ceived sixteen of them. She got 
a fellowship from the Knight 
Foundation, which allowed 
her go to Yale Law School for a 
year and study criminal law 
. and sentencing guidelines. She 
wrote magazine articles. She 
received encouragement from 
her family and friends, but by 
the seventh year of reporting 
she realized she would have to 
go into debt to finish the 
book. From the time LeBlanc 
received her book contract 
from Houghton Mifflin and 
paid her agent to the time the 
book was delivered to Scribn- 
er, the money from her ad- 
vance broke down to $36 a 
week. 


Mark Kramer remembers LeBlanc at Smith College as restless, 
self-deprecating, and intense. He also remembers her as one of 
the two or three best students he has had. A writing sample she 
submitted as a sophomore to get into a competitive seminar he 
was teaching, was, he says, astonishing — a scene in which an 
awkward young woman arrives late to a big lecture class. The 
scene most nearly evokes LeBlanc’s own entry into Smith. 

Though she had been a popular cheerleader and president 
of her high school class, nothing in LeBlanc’s background pre- 
pared her for Smith, where dinner on Thursdays was served on 
china by candlelight. “I'll never forget walking around the first 
week with this feathered hair and this incredible accent and I 
just knew everything was wrong,” she says. “The food was dif- 
ferent. The standard of beauty was different. Intelligence was 
valued over being nice.” Many of the people LeBlanc had 
grown up with and many in her family were employed in the 
local plastics factories of Leominster. LeBlanc’s father had 
worked in a chemical plant before rising to become a union 
organizer. Smith College was only seventy miles from Leomin- 
ster but it contained a world of privilege that LeBlanc had not 
encountered before. It was soon apparent to LeBlanc that the 
reverse was also true — that the culture of the working class 
she came from, and from which she drew immense pride, did 
not register with those more privileged. “It was clear that in the 
eyes of a lot of people my experience was invisible and irrele- 
vant.” It was a situation that would continue to remind 
LeBlanc of a question James Baldwin asked in Evidence of 
Things Not Seen — What does it mean to be defined by a per- 
son’s relief to not be you? 

LeBlanc would excel at Smith academically. She graduated in 
1986 with a degree in sociology and went on to Oxford Univer- 
sity where she received a Master’s of Philosophy and Modern 
Literature. Her gratitude for her education has never foundered. 
Neither has her understanding of the arbitrariness of her for- 
tune. “Smith was the first place I received the really beautiful 
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things that come with privilege, but it was 
such a hard process to figure out how to take 
it in and still retain the awareness that it was- 
n't fair that I was there while twenty other 
girls from my high school who should have 
been there weren't.” It’s an awareness she 
would bring to Random Family, and one that 
would drive her to define the characters not 
by what they lacked but in the complexity of 
who they were. “I thought if I could capture 
their humanity — which includes them as 
imperfect, maddening, mysterious, lovable, 
dizzying people — people would understand, 
‘Hey, there is a life here and it matters and you 
should pay attention to it because, in the most 
human ways, it’s not so different from 
yours.” 


game be velocity at which Random Family 

moves conceals the effort that went 

into writing it. “It’s not just a docu- 

ment,” says Tracy Kidder. “But it has 
a feeling of a document which is deliberate 
and artful.” It is a saturated work, distilled 
from LeBlanc’s exhaustive reporting. After 
the sixth year, LeBlanc stopped recording in- 
terviews because she could no longer stay on 
top of transcribing the tapes. She organized 
her notes in files that filled thirty milk crates 
in her apartment. There were biography 
files, portrait files, sibling files, eaphemisms- 
for-drugs files. Files that organized charac- 
ters by the prison they were in or the neigh- 
borhood where they lived. There were files of 
legal documents, prison correspondence, 
and photographs. As LeBlanc moved 
through the writing, she taped index cards to 
her wall identifying key themes — “Place is 
identity” or “Love is a place to go.” 

Alice Truax, who edited an early excerpt 
from Random Family for The New Yorker and 
continued to work with LeBlanc through the 
completion of the book, says one of the chal- 
lenges was in constructing a narrative in 
which there was never going to be any clo- 
sure, and in which there was little bright 
news. “The advantage of a disaster is that it 
comes and goes. It has a narrative implicitly, 
but it also goes, things get better. A tornado 
hits a town, a bunch of people are killed, but 
there is an end to it,” she says. “But of course 
there are many terrible things that happen 
that don’t function in this way.” 


LeBlanc was winding down her work for 
Random Family when she learned her father 
had lung cancer. A month later she returned 
to Leominster to be with him for the dura- 
tion of his illness. Her father, Adrian, for 
whom she was named, and to whom she has 


always been very close, was now bedridden in 
the home LeBlanc grew up in. When the first 
advance copy of Random Family arrived the 
following year, his eyesight was too weakened 
by medication to read the book himself and 
so LeBlanc read to him her favorite section 
an early passage in the book when a 
teenage Coco enters the story. 

Two months later, LeBlanc’s father died. 
In their last weeks together, she remembers 
asking him, “Dad, is there anything you want 
to tell me? Any questions?” His reply sur- 
prised and saddened her: “You know, there is 
something I’ve always wanted to know. Col- 
lege. What was it like?” 
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A high school friend of LeBlanc’s organized 
the book launch party for Random Family, 
which was held in a restaurant in Leomin- 
ster. The mayor came. The superintendent of 
schools came. LeBlanc’s family was there, as 
were her childhood teachers and friends. 
Nobody was interested in hearing LeBlanc 
read from the book, even though they 
bought out all the copies that were there and 
someone had to go to the local Barnes & 
Noble to get more. They were just happy that 
she had done it. 

Through the difficulties of completing 
Random Family, LeBlanc says she was car- 
ried by a deep belief in the importance of 
what she was doing and a great satisfaction 
in putting to meaningful use the skills she 
acquired during her education. “Especially 
since, in the acquisition of those skills, I 
think I disappeared for a while.” 

At the close of Random Family, Coco is 
living upstate in Troy, trying to make a new 
start in conditions little more favorable than 
those in the Bronx. Cesar is still in prison. 
The daughter Jessica had as a teenager is now 
herself a pregnant teenager. There is no con- 
clusion. No expository writing. LeBlanc al- 
lows the characters to leave the book as they 
entered, in their full humanity, struggling 
with situations in which they have little con- 
trol and fewer options. “There’s no afterword 
that says if these problems move you, here’s 
what you do,” says Mark Kramer. “But with- 
in a day or two of reading it — before one’s 
old comfortable mindset sets back in — if 
readers were given a questionnaire and asked 
about their theories on the urban poor and 
what to do about it, you would see some 
amazingly open and trusting answers. And 
you might even see some despairing an- 
swers. And answers that say we must pay 
more attention and find out.” @ 


Laurie Kelliher is an assistant editor at CjR. 
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include a keynote address by 
John Carroll, editor of the 
Los Angeles Times, on 
investigative journalism and 
showcase panels on 
investigating civil rights, 
bringing an investigative 
culture to the newsroom and 
deeper coverage of 
infectious diseases. 


A Few Highlights: 
¢ Hands-on classes in 
computer-assisted reporting 
¢ Criminal Justice track 
* Broadcasters Show & Tell 
¢ One-on-one mentoring 
¢ Computer demo room 


Conference Hotel: 

Atlanta Marriott Marquis 

265 Peachtree Cntr. Ave. 
Atlanta, GA 30303 


Local Host: 
The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution 


| 
Join the best in the business 
for more than 100 panels, 
workshops and special 
presentations. Highlights will 


Primary Sponsors: 
CNN ¢ Bloomberg 


Sponsors: 
American University, Atlanta 
Press Club, The Carter 
Presidential Center, Chicago 
Tribune Foundation, Dart 
Center for Journalism & 
Trauma, Poynter Institute, 
The Wall Street Journal 
and WSB-Atlanta 


More information 
and online registration: 
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Objectivity, the guiding 
principle of the U.S. media, 
stands accused of undermining 
the press’s ability to challenge 
the Bush administration as tt 
rushed to war in Iraq. We were 
too worried about balance, the 
argument goes, so concerned 
with giving all sides a say that 
we neglected our adversarial 
role. The British press, 
meanwhile, which is much 
more comfortable expressing 
its political leanings and was 
decidedly more skeptical about 
the war, 1s gloating a bit now 
that the American casus belli 
has crumbled. So: Are the 
Brits right and we Americans 
wrong about how to practice 
journalism? CjR asked Michael 
Getler, the ombudsman at 
The Washington Post, and 
Leonard Doyle, the foreign 
editor at The Independent in 
London, to argue this question 
in an e-mail debate that ran 


rom February through April. 
§ 


Leonard Doyle, foreign editor of 
The Independent (right) 
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CJR: What's wrong with objectivity as a guiding principle for the 
press? Shouldn't readers and viewers be given the facts as straight as 
possible and allowed to make up their own minds? 


We have heard it all before: Americans are from 
LJV\/J i Lo Mars, Europeans are from Venus; the American 
press is objective and the European press isn’t. If only we partisan Eu- 
ropeans could stick to the verifiable facts and stop telling the read- 
ers/viewers what to think, our journalism would be a whole lot better 
for it and the public better informed. 

Let’s put that maxim to the test: The place is Tora Bora in Decem- 
ber 2001, the mountain range on the Afghanistan/Pakistan border 
where Osama bin Laden hid out before escaping in the dying days of 
the Afghan war. 

The Independent and other media reported that American B-52s 
had unloaded dozens of bombs that killed 115 men, women, and chil- 
dren in a village called Kama Ado. Then the Pentagon’s spokesman 
told the world: It just didn’t happen. He explained that the U.S. was 
meticulous in selecting only military targets associated with Osama 
bin Laden’s al Qaeda network. These Alice-in-Wonderland denials 
prompted our man on the spot, Richard Lloyd Parry, to write the fol- 
lowing: “So God knows what kind of a magic looking-glass I stepped 
through yesterday, as I traveled to Kama Ado. From the moment I 
woke up, I was confronted with the wreckage and innocent victims of 
high-altitude, hi-tech, thousand-pound nothings.” 

But what really raised eyebrows at The Independent was an amazing 
CNN nonreport of the same tragedy. From atop the mound of 
bombed rubble, its correspondent described attempts to dislodge 
Osama bin Laden from his cave hideaway but never mentioned the 
115 dead villagers. As we now know, CNN chairman Walter Isaacson 
had ordered reporters not to focus on Afghan civilian victims in the 
ongoing war on terror. That’s objectivity? 

What we consistently find is that the loudest demands for objectiv- 
ity are made by groups or lobbies who want to ensure that they get 
equal time in any story. The argument over what news organizations 
call Israel’s wall/fence/barrier is another example of how persistent 
lobbying and complaints about Middle East reporting — claims of 
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bias and “anti-Semitism” — produce a tortured lexicon of “safe” 
words. Thus, reports from the Arab-Israeli dispute are often incom- 
prehensible to the average reader and viewer. Why is it that U.S. TV 
calls the edifice snaking through Jerusalem a “barrier” when a Mart- 
ian would identify it as a fifteen-meter-high concrete “wall”? As The 
Independent's Middle East correspondent Robert Fisk has observed, 
by turning colonies into “settlements” and then into “neighborhoods” 
— by turning occupied territory into “disputed” territory — we dele- 
gitimize the Palestinian argument, presenting Palestinians as guilty of 
senseless violence. 

Surely the foreign correspondent has to be the newspaper’s moral 
compass, the person we trust to say: “This is a war crime” or “This is 
fair,” not a cipher who regurgitates the spin and lies of either side of a 
faraway dispute. A journalist’s job is always to inform the powerless 
about that which the powerful would rather keep secret. If objectivity 
is the gold standard, then we must associate that word with fairness, 
honesty, and an acute sense of injustice — and not an all-encompass- 
ing and spurious right of reply designed to protect reporters and their 
news organizations from powerful interests and their own govern- 
ments. 


VC Li. \ surface differences between the American and 
European press, we are off to a good start. 

Leonard Doyle says: “Surely, the foreign correspondent has to be 
the newspaper’s moral compass.” My guess is that most American 
readers do not want their newspaper’s foreign correspondents to be a 
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moral compass who tells them that “this is a war 
crime.” I believe that if you report as thoroughly 
as possible, and provide the needed context, read- 
ers can discern whether or not something is a war 
crime. What Mr. Doyle is advocating sounds more 
like a tutorial approach. 

What is most crucial for news organizations, 
and what is most useful to the public, is news that 
is delivered in a manner that is beyond reproach 
journalistically. Readers understand, and can fac- 
tor in, government or special-interest spin. But 
they can smell reportorial opinion and bias a mile 
away and that is guaranteed to distract from the 
power of the news. 

A couple of general points here at the outset of 
our exchanges: 1) There are lots of good British 
and European papers that do lots of good report- 
ing. But I think it is also true that European read- 
ers, in contrast to Americans, are much more ac- 
customed to, and accepting of, newspapers with 
political leanings. 2) When I refer generally to the 
American press, I mean those organizations that 
devote lots of resources to gathering and originat- 
ing news. This means the news sections of The 
New York Times, the Los Angeles Times, The Wash- 
ington Post, and The Wall Street Journal, plus The 
Associated Press, and severa! others, such as The 
Boston Globe, the Chic "e, the Baltimore 
Sun, The Dallas Morning and Newsday, for 
example. The idea that these organizations some- 
how adhere to an “all-encompassing and spurious 
right of reply” to protect themselves and their re- 
porters from “powerful lobbies and interests and 
their own government” is simply not credible. I 
would also include CNN, which, despite your 
comments, provides more international news to 
American TV viewers than any other organization 
and, in my opinion, does a solid job. 

As to the question posed by cjr, I would argue 
this: There is so much in news decision-making 
that is subjective that objectivity is hard to claim 
as much more than a sought-after ideal. Fairness 
comes closer as a measure because editors and 
readers can sense it. That does not mean pulling 
punches. Rather, it means giving the government 
or a drug company its say. It seems to me that 
seeking to indict what is often excellent and 
courageous reporting in the Middle East, for ex- 
ample, because news organizations don't call set- 
tlements “colonies,” or any of the other alleged 
dodges you cite, is also simply not valid. Clearly, 
there are always stories that are hard to get to or 
not being told. But my sense is that American 
readers of the news outlets I mention have a pret- 
ty good idea of what is going on in the Middle 
East and elsewhere, and that those news organiza- 
tions have shown themselves quite able not to be 
intimidated by special interests. 
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‘The loudest demands for 
objectivity are made by groups 
or lobbies who want to ensure 
that they get equal time in 
any story’ 

— Leonard Doyle 


‘Readers can smell reportorial 
opinion and bias a mile away 
and that is guaranteed to 
distract from the power of 
the news’ 

Michael Getler 


As a consumer of news, I’m grateful for the work 
you cite of Richard Lloyd Parry and for the fine work 
of many other British reporters. But there are dozens 
of similar examples of American reporters, some chal- 
lenged at gunpoint by American soldiers, getting into 

Afghan towns that had been bombed and into 
Palestinian towns such as Jenin, I might add — to tell 
readers what they saw and heard and how that differs 
from initial accounts, sometimes in the foreign press. 
When all is said and done, I think we are both rather 
good at that, but we can do without the easy carica- 
tures and straw men. 


'e) 4 ro Let’s cut to the chase as we head 
DC YLE down a well-worn track in which 
the noni media looks down its haughty jour- 
nalistic nose at what Mr. Getler characterizes as the 
flawed reporting of the European press. Our readers, 
the poor souls, he tells us, are “much more accus- 
tomed to, and accepting of, newspapers with polliti- 
cal leanings.” That outdated view hardly explains 
why sales of The Independent, the newspaper I work 
for, are rising 12 percent year on year as others stag- 
nate or decline. As the name implies, The Indepen- 
dent has no political leanings, the reverse in fact. 
What it has is a willingness to make strong journal- 
istic judgments when merited by the facts. We do 
not have the resources of the U.S. media, but neither 
do we have the pack instinct, which so lets you 
down. Look at how the American media covered the 
war in Iraq, from the build-up, to the “war of the 
embeds” and the current quagmire, and then ask 
why the God of Objectivity so failed you in your 
hour of need? Even Mr. Getler was roused to take his 
own paper to task for its prewar credulity on a num- 
ber of occasions. 
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CJR: It has been suggested that the U.S. media were too deferential 
to the Bush administration as it made its case for war in Iraq. 
Whether you agree or disagree, how did the press’s adherence to the 
goal of objectivity affect its coverage of the run-up to war? 


GE TLI ry Any analysis of how the American press per- 
c | LIX formed in the run-up to the war in Iraq is a 
complex fe EF it is also vulnerable to the easy cheap shot. So 
much that was forecast by the Bush administration in the strongest 
possible terms and imagery has turned out, as of this writing, to be 
wrong. So it is easy to say the press did not do its job. That is true, in 
part. But it was a very hard job. 

Here are the elements that I think came into play: After 9/11, there 
was virtually no public opposition to attacking Afghanistan to get 
Osama bin Laden and the Taliban. But almost immediately after a 
flawed attempt to get bin Laden at Tora Bora in December 2001, the 
administration began to talk more about Saddam Hussein and less 
about bin Laden. I think the press generally was slow to detect and 
focus on this switch in emphasis. Similarly, as the official focus on 
Saddam Hussein grew during 2002, I think the press was slow in 
recording that public opinion, which had been overwhelmingly sup- 
portive of war in Afghanistan, was less unified when it came to possi- 
ble war in Iraq. 

A whole series of events that unfolded in public, beginning almost 
a year before the invasion, laid out the arguments against war, but 
failed to get much attention in the Post and some other papers. There 
were, for example, early statements of caution from some leading Re- 
publicans. There were Senate committee hearings on containment 
and alternate strategies, and another hearing with several retired four- 
star generals urging caution. There were important speeches by De- 
mocrats making the case against invasion. There were antiwar 
demonstrations in European and American cities. 

Meanwhile, the administration, as opinion polls showed, did a 
much better job of linking 9/11 and Saddam Hussein in the public’s 
mind than the press did in challenging that assertion, even though it 
tried. 

How did this happen? One factor, in my view, was a failure by edi- 
tors, a lack of alertness on their part, to present stories that challenged 
the administration’s line in a consistent way and that would have 
some impact on the public. That’s why, I believe, so many of those 
public events were played inside newspapers rather than on page one. 
There was, in fact, a lot of good, tough reporting going on. Here, for 
example, are some headlines from The Washington Post in the three 
months before the war: ALLEGED AL QAEDA TIES QUESTIONED, BIN LADEN- 
HUSSEIN LINK HAZY, U.S. LACKS SPECIFICS ON BANNED ARMS, BUSH CLINGS 
TO DUBIOUS ALLEGATIONS ABOUT IRAQ. None of those stories appeared 
on page one. 

At the same time, there were many stories from administration 
sources that fed the notion of weapons of mass destruction. The U.S. 
and U.K. intelligence consensus was, indeed, that Saddam Hussein 
had such weapons. Furthermore, the more skeptical view was very 
hard to get at because of the intense secrecy and stakes, and the fact 
that knowledgeable government insiders had to take considerable risk 
in talking to reporters — something that turned fatal in the U.K. A 
good many reporters worked hard at it, achieved some success, but 
their work turned out to be the proverbial snowflake in a blizzard. 


D OY om When you tell us that it is a “complex task,” trying 


L.. to analyze the American press before the war on 
Iraq, I’m afraid you lose me. And blaming the media’s failures on the 
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Bush administration just confirms what I have felt all along — that 
the mainstream American press is often spineless in the face of gov- 
ernment bullying, terrified of getting on the wrong side of public 
opinion, and thus was cheerleading from the sidelines as the nation 
charged into war. 

Mike Getler accepts that the press fell down on the job, that it was 
outflanked by the Bush administration. Surely it is now time for a fun- 
damental reappraisal of the way the press operated. Because, like it or 
not, the media were co-conspirators in America’s rush into this illegal 
war. 

How badly we needed — before the war — solid reporting that ex- 
plained how a kitchen cabinet of neoconservatives and their bellicose 
friends were cooking up a war that has brought so much bloodshed to 
Iraq and danger to the world. Surely we need to reassess the whole 
concept of “embedded” reporting. Consider this conundrum: How 
could it be that Scott Ritter, the most famous U.S. inspector and the 
one person who got it right about Saddam Husseii’s supposed arsenal 
of WMD, was treated with total suspicion? Meanwhile, dubious exiles 
with no inherent knowledge of WMD were treated with great respect 
by TV and newspapers. 

One explanation may lie in the structure of U.S. print journalism, 
where big media organizations like the Los Angeles Times, The New 
York Times, and The Washington Post are lumbering beasts with no real 
competition breathing down their necks. The result is an overcautious 
press that has fantastic resources at its disposal, but frankly disap- 
points when it comes to exposing the administration to rigorous 
scrutiny. 

It’s all very well being told by Mike Getler that there was “a lot of 
good, tough reporting going on.” I’m sure he is right. But as has been 
said many times before about his newspaper: You never know on 
which page of The Washington Post you will find the page-one story. 


¢ eT rfp As I was saying, the American press can be “vul- 
IC Li! \ nerable to the easy cheap shot,” and Leonard 
Doyle, an opinionated news editor when someone else’s coverage is 


the subject, takes all of them: “Spineless . . . cheerlead- 
ing from the sidelines . . . co-conspirators.” 

That’s just blatant nonsense about the news organi- 
zations I mentioned earlier. Even Hans Blix, in his new 
book, says he believed until early in 2003 that Iraq 
might have some chemical and biological weapons. 
There was lots of good prewar reporting about the 
neoconservatives, and the “embedding” of reporters 
worked well for news organizations that had several of 
them and also had reporters working independently 
in Baghdad and around Basra. The killing of civilians 
at checkpoints, the turning back of the first armed he- 
licopter assault, and many other stories would simply 
not have been seen or told otherwise. 

Setting the bluster aside, however, Leonard and I 
are not far apart on some things. I, too, believe, and 
have made the point several times in my own 
columns, that news organizations need to avoid the 
defensive crouch and seriously scrutinize their prewar 
coverage. 

And I believe there is something to what Leonard 
says about an “overcautious press.” In many ways, in- 
vestigative journalism in the U.S. today is more au- 
thoritative and well documented than ever on those 
topics editors choose to investigate. But are we choos- 
ing the right topics? Are we too slow, too cautious in 
the sense of waiting to dot every “i” first? Is there too 
much editorial bureaucracy to overcome? 

I think a sense of passion and immediacy is missing 
from some of this reporting these days; the kind of 
maverick, skeptical intensity brought to journalism by 
reporters such as The New Yorker's Seymour Hersh, for 
example. Hersh is controversial. But he was, and re- 
mains, a force — a certified challenger of convention- 
al wisdom. 

This is not an endorsement of everything he re- 

ports; I don’t know enough to do that. But I do know 
that I read him on Afghanistan and Iraq with a sense 
of expectancy. I also sense that there are not enough 
people like that in daily journalism today: reporters 
who dig, and dig fast, and whom authorities know, for 
sure, will challenge them or their accounts. 
CJR: Your newspaper aside, Mr. Doyle, don't readers 
in your country, where the press is more partisan, 
tend to gravitate to outlets that reinforce their exist- 
ing views? And thus, aren’t they less well informed 
than if they read an American-style report? 


There is no doubt that in the U.K-s 
i LE competitive newspaper market 
great efforts are made to appeal — even pander to — 
the perceived prejudices of readers. A shamelessly par- 
tisan approach to news and analysis is evident when 
most British newspapers report on the European 
Union. If there is one thing many U.K. newspaper 
owners agree on it’s a distrust of all things European 


Michael Getler, 
ombudsman at The Washington Post (above } 
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— even if British voters stubbornly resist the push to- 
ward xenophobia. 

The greatest battle has been fought and lost over 
the introduction of the single currency, the Euro, 
where the Euroskeptic press managed to scare off 
Britain’s pro-European Prime Minister Tony Blair 
from joining. The only balance comes from the 
straightforward reporting from outlets like the BBC 
and the few newspapers that are pro-European in out- 
look. 

Notwithstanding these glaring shortcomings on 
Europe, the British media are so competitive that their 
readers are among the best informed in the world. Our 
newspaper industry sustains eleven national dailies, 
for a population of fifty-eight million, and has high 
readership levels — sadly, much of that readership is 
with the “popular” tabloids, rather than the quality 
press. Still, surveys show that thirty million Brits read 
a morning paper. This, I fear, is not the case for U.S. 
readers despite the outstanding reporting in major na- 
tional and regional papers. The problem may be one 
of presentation. The position of these newspapers in 
their local markets means that they are virtually mo- 
nopolistic players, with all the laziness that comes with 
such dominance. They are also visually unappealing 
and slow to evolve. 

Here in Britain, competition is fierce, resources 
scarce, and the readership increasingly promiscuous 
between papers. This Darwinian marketplace encour- 
ages innovation and the past six months have seen a 
revolution in the way newspapers are produced. After 
years of declining readership, during which millions of 
pounds were invested in new supplements to lure 
readers, the market has been turned on its head by the 
arrival of the first “quality” tabloid newspapers. Led by 
The Independent, and followed by The Times, readers 
now have a choice between taking their favorite news- 
paper in broadsheet or tabloid format. It turns out 
that readers really do not like the broadsheet format 
— which has been around since the 1700s — and they 
are flocking to the new upmarket compact-size pa- 
pers. 


am hardly an expert on the 
G Cc LER U.K. press these days, but I 
think Leonard raises interesting points that spark 
some general observations. When I was a correspon- 
dent based in the U.K. during 1984-85, I did feel well 
informed. 

But that was mostly because of the BBC, which all 
correspondents everywhere cling to, the Financial 
Times, which is excellent, The Guardian, which I found 
most stimulating, and a solid dedication to news in 
The Independent and The Daily Telegraph. So 1 looked 
at half a dozen general-interest papers every day — 
broadsheets and tabloids. I did that precisely because 
the British press is indeed rather partisan. 

Which raises an interesting question from this side 
of the Atlantic: Why doesn’t someone try to provide 
British readers with a truly independent newspaper 
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that reports without an ideological, partisan perspective and brings 
critical reporting and analysis to all sides of the news? Or why don’t 
even those papers with an ideological tilt at least challenge people to 
think a bit more broadly? Why confirm prejudices and the conven- 
tional wisdom of your partisan readers rather than challenge their 
known assumptions and put a fuller plate of reporting and analysis in 
front of them? I think that, by and large, is what the big “serious” pa- 
pers do in the U.S. 

I remember a healthy and widespread British devotion to breaking 
stories, looking under rocks, and wonderful features. As a reader, I en- 
joyed what seemed to be the fruits of required journalism courses on 
being clever. But I found the lack of attribution on many stories, es- 
pecially political reporting, to be maddening in terms of understand- 
ing (perhaps because I was an outsider) and just plain laziness and ac- 
quiescence to the lobby system of insider reporting. 

As for the question of appearance, I’m sure many of the newly de- 
signed papers, including the tabloid size, do look splashier than 
American papers. 

Tabloid formats, especially, are becoming more widely used here as 
quick subway and bus-commuter reads. They clearly do not, howev- 
er, fulfill the role of informing people in any depth on any subject. 


D Cc WIE A lot has changed since Mike’s time in London, 
7/\/ | LL. mostly for the better. We are still far behind the 
U.S. in terms of access, but the ever-secretive British state has come 
blinking into the daylight. MI6, the spy agency, is now acknowledged 
to exist, and Tony Blair even has monthly press conferences. 

A lot of this has to do with the power of the Internet, which ensures 
that stories which break abroad are instantly available to us. The past 
year has been witness to the British media hammering away at the 
WMD issue, harrying the Blair government to come clean. In our at- 
tempts to seek out the truth, the press on both sides of the Atlantic is 
a lot closer than either side may wish to acknowledge. Now the U.S. 
press, with greater resources and greater access to information, has 
taken up the challenge with gusto. So U.K. reports — often based on 
more narrow discoveries of facts — are often amplified and rounded 
out by U.S. reporting. But what if the U.S. press had been a bit more 
aggressive about ferreting out the facts before the war, might it have 
put a stop to the wild goose chase for WMD and prevented a lot of 
unnecessary bloodshed of U.S. servicemen? And while Mike criticizes 
our truth seeking, I suggest a bit of journalistic fact-checking is in 
order. Check us out online. You might be surprised by the depth of 
knowledge and objectivity you'll find. 


CJR: What do you admire about the U.K./U.S. approach to journal- 
ism? What would you change if you could about your own country's 
journalism? 

("CTL CD Well. as noted earlier, I’m a bit out of date on the 


| 


VIC I LEP sritish press but, in checking with friends and 
colleagues, many of the things I liked and admired during my years 
there are still intact. The overall impact may well have been enhanced 
by the commitment to innovate, to improve the look of their news- 
papers and strengthen individual stories through good use of photos 
and graphics. 

What I used to enjoy, as special strengths, were the obituaries and 
the book reviews, the wit and insight of many columnists, the more 
uninhibited way that stories were sometimes displayed. The U.K. 
press also did a number of revealing international stories that tended 
to get little coverage here. Whatever dedication to partisan spin any 


H | 


one paper might have, I still felt well informed because there were so 
many papers and so much lively reporting. But you had to work at 
that. I think the contrast with the best American newspapers is that 
you probably had to read more than one British paper to get a more 
confident and balanced understanding of what was going on. 

Also, I always thought the British understood something that seems 
to be a secret in America: that people read newspapers on Saturdays 
and will pay even more attention if you give them something of inter- 
est. The British Saturday papers, and their big, colorful magazine sec- 
tions, are wonderful. In sum, I thought then, and am told now, that 
the papers themselves are more innovative in many ways. 

And they hit hard at American subjects. They were far more skep- 
tical, for example, about the Private Jessica Lynch story than was the 
American press, and reported it that way. 

As for the big and serious American papers that I’ve mentioned 
earlier, I think that, one-on-one, they are the best and most trustwor- 
thy over the long haul. 

I think this outbreak of scandals in the past year or so involving a 
dozen or so individuals and newspapers will, in the long run, make 
those affected papers better. I hope it does not make them risk averse, 
but there probably is some chance of that. 

If I were king, I would demand that many more of the nation’s 
chain-owned newspapers, and extremely profitable local television 
stations as well, invest in good journalism and more original report- 
ing and live up, more fully, to their obligation to inform. There are 
many examples of chain-owned papers that do a very solid job. But 
in general, chains need to contribute more to the body of solid, ac- 
countability journalism in this country, especially, and overseas as 
well for the bigger operations. They work on the cheap, and in so 
doing they short-change readers and our democratic foundations. 
Eventually, I believe — rather I hope — it will be a failing business 
strategy as well. 

There is also too much of a celebrity culture to journalism here 
nowadays, and too much of what has been called gotcha journalism. 
Many stories today tell us more about the personalities and the pol- 
itics than about the substance of the policy or the legislation and 
how it will affect people. I think there probably is too much of a 
sameness of personality, background, and outlook in many Ameri- 
can newsrooms. This is an increasingly diverse and complex country 
and I don’t think we are well enough staffed to understand and cap- 
ture it. 

Finally, and most importantly, we have had two huge surprises in 
the past two years, the Enron-type scandals and the so far nonexis- 
tent weapons of mass destruction, for which we went to war. The 
press needs to think hard about why these came as such surprises. 
I’m not one who takes the easy shot at the U.S. press with respect to 
its prewar coverage about Saddam’s arsenal. This was extremely hard 
to get at in any authoritative manner, and many reporters worked 
hard at it and did achieve some success. But, in my view, if we are to 
do better next time, there is no more important episode i in the last 
forty years that bears self-examination than does the overall report- 
ing and editing about the road to war in Iraq. I’m not holding my 
breath. 


V\ONVI CC The sheer professionalism with which the quality 
LJ NS | LEv. S. print media carry out their task is impressive. 
The newspapers of the major U.S. cities have a rigor in their approach 
to newsgathering that deeply impresses many of us on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Then there are the relatively vast resources the U.S. 
media have at their command — some of which came into view in the 


aftermath of 9/11, especially at The New York Times. It 
is also the case that the U.S. print media tend to foster 
the trust of their readers with rigorous research and a 
capacity to admit mistakes big and small whenever 
they are found to have made them. 

The British and European media have learned a lot 
from observing their U.S. cousins in action, and there 
is no doubt that some of the recent innovations here 
— columns for corrections and clarifications, care in 
the attribution of sources, allowing a right of reply — 
have by and large come from the U.S. 

There is also something admirable about the slow 
pace of change in the U.S. quality media and their de- 
termination to hang onto the tried and tested formu- 
las. 1 am thinking of The Wall Street Journals timeless 
front page and the literal nature of headline writing in 
many U.S. newspapers. 

If the U.S. media have a fault, it is that they are too 
trusting of the establishment hand that feeds them — 
especially on stories of international peace and securi- 
ty. We saw this in their limp-wristed coverage of dirty 
wars of the CIA in El Salvador and Nicaragua. Despite 
their great merits, the U.S. media largely failed in their 
responsibility to explain the true nature of George 
Bush’s military adventurism in Iraq. 

The British are great consumers of media, consis- 
tently spending twenty-three hours a week absorbing 
information from an ever-increasing range of papers, 
books, and TV. But readers and viewers are not always 
well served, especially by the increasingly xenophobic 
popular tabloid press. 

When the media locusts of the popular press de- 
scend on a story for forty-eight hours or a week, it is a 
sight to behold. At the moment, the big issue in Britain 
is immigration — often allied to the hunt for foreign 
terrorists — and much of the media have been busy 
whipping up popular sentiment against the govern- 
ment. 

A week’s worth of headlines tells a lot: THE EVIL IN 
OUR MIDST was the page-one headline in the Daily Ex- 
press about the arrests of the British Muslims suspect- 
ed of planning a terror attack. THE GREAT ASYLUM CON 
TRICK followed it, dealing with a bureaucratic foul-up 
that gave Romanians fast-track visas to work i 
Britain. This was followed by MIGRANT ON THE RUN 
WHO KILLED OUR INNOCENT ANGEL AGED 12 about a sex 
attacker from Poland who coincidentally had a free 
heart operation on the U.K. national health system. In 
one edition of one newspaper there appeared a flow of 
pages with scarcely ding xenophobic messages. 
Muslims are behind terror attacks; Poles are latent sex 
murderers; a failed immigration/asylum policy is let- 
ting dangerous people enter Britain. So there is a lot to 
fault about the British media, but they are a fiercely 
competitive lot with a long tradition of excellent po- 
litical writing and of foreign correspondents who call 
it as they see it. Cable television’s 24-hour news cycle 
may be our common enemy but it has created a space 
for careful, thoughtful journalism, the kind at which 
the best U.S. and British media excel. g 
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The Pulitzer 47 
Prizes 


Public Service | 


The New York Times (David Barstow 
and Lowell Bergman; entry moved 
from Investigative Reporting category) 


Finalists: The Courier-Journal 
(Louisville, Kentucky); The Providence | 
Journal, The Seattle Times | 


Breaking News Reporting 

The Los Angeles Times staff | 

Finalists: The Miami Herald staff; | 
Newsday staff (Long Island, New York) 


Investigative Reporting 
Michael D. Sallah, Mitch Weiss, and 
Joe Mahr, The Blade, Toledo, Ohio 
Finalist: David Ottaway and Joe 
Stephens, The Washington Post 


Explanatory Reporting | 
Kevin Helliker and Thomas M. Burton, | 
The Wall Street Journal 

Finalists: Erika Niedowski, the 
Baltimore Sun; Bernard Wolfson, 
William Heisel, and Chris Knap, 

The Orange County Register 


Beat Reporting 

Daniel Golden, The Wall Street Journal 
Finalists: Ellen Barry, The Boston Globe; | 
Barton Gellman, The Washington Post | 


National Reporting 

The Los Angeles Times staff 

Finalists: S. Lynne Walker, Copley 
News Service (writing for The State 
Journal-Register, Springfield, Illinois); 
The Wall Street Journal staff 


International Reporting 

Anthony Shadid, The Washington Post | 
Finalists: Roger Thurow and Scott 
Kilman, The Wall Street Journal; 
David Zucchino, the Los Angeles Times 


Feature Writing 
No award 


Finalists: Robert Lee Hotz, the Los 
Angeles Times; Anne Hull and Tamara 


Jones, The Washington Post; 
Patricia Wen, The Boston Globe 


Commentary 

Leonard Pitts Jr., The Miami Herald 
Finalists: Nicholas Kristoff, 

The New York Times; 

Cynthia Tucker, 

The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


| Criticism 


Dan Neil, the Los Angeles Times 
Finalists: Nicolai Ouroussoff, 
the Los Angeles Times; 


Drama 

I Am My Own Wife by Doug Wright 
Finalists: Man from Nebraska 

by Tracy Letts; Omnium Gatherum 
by Theresa Rebeck and 

Alexandra Gersten-Vassilaros 


History 
A Nation Under Our Feet: Black 
Political Struggles in the Rural South 


| from Slavery to the Great Migration 


Inga Saffron, The Philadelphia Inquirer | 


Editorial Writing 

William Stall, the Los Angeles Times 
Finalists: Andrew Malcolm, 

the Los Angeles Times; 

Andres Martinez, 

The New York Times 


Editorial Cartooning 
Matt Davies, The Journal News, 
White Plains, New York 
Finalists: Steve Sack, 

The Minneapolis Star Tribune; 
Garry Trudeau, 

Universal Press Syndicate 


News Photography 
David Leeson and Cheryl Diaz Meyer, 

The Dallas Morning News 

Finalists: The Associated Press staff; 

Chris Hondros, Getty Images 


Feature Photography 

Carolyn Cole, the Los Angeles Times 
Finalists: Pauline Lubens, Dai Sugano, 
and Patrick Tehan, 

the San Jose Mercury News; 

Damir Sagolj, Reuters 


LETTERS AND DRAMA 


Fiction 

The Known World by Edward P. Jones 
(Amistad/HarperCollins) 

Finalists: American Woman 

by Susan Choi (Harper Collins); 
Evidence of Things Unseen 

by Marianne Wiggins 

(Simon & Schuster) 
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by Steven Hahn 

(The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press) 

Finalists: They Marched Into Sunlight: 
War and Peace, Vietnam and America, 
October 1967 by David Maraniss 
(Simon & Schuster); 

Great Fortune: 

The Epic of Rockefeller Center 

by Daniel Okrent (Viking) 


Biography 
Khrushchev: The Man and His Era 
by William Taubman (W.W. Norton) 


Finalists: Isaac Newton 

by James Gleick (Pantheon Books); 
Arshile Gorky: His Life and Work 
by Hayden Herrera 

(Farrar, Straus & Giroux) 


Poetry 
Walking to Martha’s Vineyard 
by Franz Wright 
(Alfred A. Knopf) 
Middle Earth by Henri Cole 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux); 
Eyeshot by Heather McHugh 
(Wesleyan University Press) 


General Non-Fiction 
Gulag: A History by Anne Applebaum 
(Doubleday) 


Finalists: Rembrandt’s Jews by Steven 
Nadler (The University of Chicago 
Press); The Mission: Waging War and 
Keeping Peace with America’s Military 
by Dana Priest (W.W. Norton) 


Music 

Tempest Fantasy by Paul Moravec 
Finalists: Piano Concerto No. 3 

by Peter Lieberson; Cello Counterpoint 
by Steve Reich 
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WE SAID WHAT 
NEEDED TO BE SAID. 


TLIEK RIF ANE 


Gre White House supports idea, at 
‘but funding is in jeopardy 4 
~ 
nyure dozens — 


| cite unit savaged 


filians in Vietnam 


And they said it’s 
worthy of a Pulitzer. 


PULITZER PRIZE - Investigative Reporting 


While there is never a good time to read or write about war, the Tiger Force atrocities that 
occurred in Vietnam nearly 40 years ago were part of a story that needed to be told. 
We're proud to have presented these stories in the finest traditions of American journalism. 


THE BLADE 


toledoblade.com 


One of America's Great Newspapers 
Works to end BRUTAL TRUTHS) ADF 
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The duPont 
Awards 


Here are the winners of the 
Alfred |. duPont-Columbia 
University Awards in Television 
and Radio Journalism. 


Silver Batons 


ABC News and Ted Koppel for 
Nightline: Tip of the Spear 


CBS News, David Martin and 
Mary Walsh, for coverage of 
national security 


Frontline: A Dangerous 
Business on PBS 


Frontline: Failure to Protect: 
The Taking of Logan Marr, the 
Caseworker Files; and A 
National Dialogue on PBS 


Frontline: Faith and Doubt at 
Ground Zero on PBS 


National Magazine Award Finalists 


Winners will be announced on May 5 (www.magazine.org/editorial/asme). 


General Excellence 
(Over 2,000,000 circ.) 
Finalists 

Martha Stewart Living 
National Geographic 
Newsweek 

O, The Oprah Magazine 
Time 


(1,000,000 to 2,000,000 circ.) 
Finalists 

Business Week 

Entertainment Weekly 

ESPN The Magazine 

Popular Science 

Real Simple 

Vogue 


(500,000 to 1,000,000 circ.) 
Finalists 

Gourmet 

House & Garden 

National Geographic Traveler 
The New Yorker 

Wired 


(250,000 to 500,000 circ.) 
Finalists 

Bicycling 

Budget Living 

Details 

Teen Vogue 

Texas Monthly 


(100,000 to 250,000 circ.) 
Finalists 

Chicago Magazine 

CIO Magazine 

Harper's Magazine 
Harvard Business Review 


Time Out New York 
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(Under 100,000 circ.) 

Finalists 

The American Scholar 

Aperture 

The Chronicle of Higher 
Education 

Nest 

Print 


Personal Service 
Finalists 

Consumer Reports 

Men’s Health 
Psychotherapy Networker 
Self 

Time Out New York 


Leisure Interests 


Finalists 

Bon Appétit 
Consumer Reports 
Esquire 


National Geographic Adventure 


Outside 
Reporting 


Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 
Institutional Investor 
The New Yorker 
Rolling Stone 

Time 


Public Interest 
Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 
Business Week 

The New Yorker 
Newsweek 

Self 

The Washington Monthly 


HBO and Maysles Films Inc. 
for LaLee’s Kin: The Legacy of 
Cotton 


KBCI-TV, Boise, for Shake-Up 
at City Hall 


KHOU-TV, Houston, for 
Evidence of Errors 


KMGH-TV, Denver, 7News 
Investigates, for Honor and 
Betrayal: Scandal at the 
Academy 


Feature Writing 
Finalists 

Esquire (two nominations) 
Men’s Journal 

The New Yorker 

Popular Science 


Profile Writing 

Finalists 

The American Scholar 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Esquire 

Nest 

The New Yorker 


Essays 
Finalists 

GQ 

Men’s Journal 
Natural History 


The New Yorker (two nominations 
The New Yorker (two nominations) 


Columns and 
Commentary 
Finalists 

Governing 

New York Magazine 
The New Yorker 
Newsweek 


Sports Illustrated 


Reviews and Criticism 
Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 

Esquire 

The Nation 

The New Yorker (two nominations) 


Single-Topic issue 
Finalists 

Cure 

National Geographic 

The Oxford American 
Rolling Stone 

Wired 


National Public Radio for 
coverage of the war in Iraq 


P.O.V., Whitney Dow and Marco 
Williams, for Two Towns of 
Jasper on PBS 


WESH-TV, Orlando, and Dan 
Billow for coverage of the 
Columbia space shuttle disaster 


WTVE-TV, Nashville, for 
Friends in High Places 


Design 
Finalists 
City 
Details 
Esquire 
Real Simple 
Spin 


Photography 
Finalists 

City 

Details 

Martha Stewart Living 
Nest 

Vogue 


Photo Portfolio/ 

Photo Essay 

Finalists 

National Geographic 

Outside 

Texas Monthly 

Time 

Vogue 

W 

Fiction 

Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly (two 
nominations) 

Esquire 

The New Yorker 

The Paris Review 

Zoetrope: All-Story 


General Excellence 

Online 

Finalists 

Beliefnet 

The Chronicle of Higher 
Education 

CNET News.com 

National Geographic Online 

Sky & Telescope.com 

Slate 
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David Leeson and Cheryl Diaz Meyer 


Belo Corp. congratulates 
its 2004 Pulitzer Prize winners 


As embedded journalists covering the war in Iraq, photographers David Leeson and Cheryl Diaz Meyer 
of The Dallas Morning News sent home eloquent images that captured the danger and heartbreak of 
the conflict. One grateful reader wrote: "Thank you for the priceless gift of bringing home the faces of war.” 


We congratulate David and Cheryl for winning the 2004 Pulitzer Prize for breaking news photography. 


And we thank them for inspiring Belo Corp.'s newspapers, television stations, Web sites and cable news 


channels across America as they strive for excellence every day. 
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The 2004 Pulitzer Prize for International Reporting—Anthony Shadid 
“for his extraordinary ability to capture, at personal peril, the voices and emotions of Iraqis 
as their country was invaded, their leader toppled and their way of life upended.” 


—~ Congratulations also to The Post's Pulitzer Prize Nominated Finalists ~ 


Investigative Reporting—Joe Stephens and David Ottaway 
“for their detailed stories that revealed questionable practices by a respected 
environmental organization,” the Nature Conservancy, and that led to institutional reforms. 


| Beat Reporting—Barton Gellman 
| “for his authoritative and provocative coverage of the search for forbidden weapons in Iraq.” 


Feature Writing—Anne Hull and Tamara Jones 
“for their intimate exploration of the lives of wounded soldiers returning from Iraq” 
and their struggles to recover their lives while being treated at Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 


| —~ Andalso ~ 


Editorial writer and columnist Anne Applebaum—Pulitzer Prize Winner, Non-fiction 
for her book, completed while at The Washington Post, “Gulag: A History:’” 


National staff reporter Dana Priest—Finalist, Non-fiction 
for her book, written while on leave, “The Mission: Waging War and Keeping Peace with America’s Military:” 


Associate Editor David Maraniss—Finalist, History 
for his book, written while on leave, “They Marched Into Sunlight: War and Peace, 
Vietnam and America, October 1967” 
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The OQuadrennial Sham 


The Case for Truly Open Debates 


BY ANTHONY MARRO 


—wr 0 the spring of 2001, Newsday be- 
® gan televising live daily business 
@ news reports from its newsroom. 

| Charlie Zehren, an excellent re- 

*.. porter with no prior television ex- 

perience, had volunteered for the job, 

and a small crowd gathered around to 

watch his first effort. He was sitting on a 

tall chair in the middle of the news- 

room, wired for sound and looking in- 
tently into the camera. 

“Christ, I’m sweating worse than 
Nixon,” he said. 

It had been forty-one years since 
Nixon had sweated under the klieg 
lights, and Zehren had been just two 
years old at the time. But in our nation- 
al consciousness the image has remained 
vivid, a powerful reminder that while it’s 
difficult to win a presidential debate in 
any measurable sense, the risk of losing 
one is very high. An untimely stammer, 
a slip of the tongue, a momentary lapse 
in judgment or beads of sweat on a fore- 
head can do serious harm. 

It happened to Gerald Ford when he 
said in his second debate with Jimmy 
Carter that there was “no Soviet domina- 
tion of Eastern Europe.” The Soviets had 
somewhere between ten and fifteen Army 
divisions in Poland at the time, and re- 
porters began calling Air Force One “The 
Spirit of Free Poland.” It happened to 
Dan Quayle when he suggested that he 
had just as much political experience at 
age forty-one as John Kennedy had when 
he was elected president, leaving himself 
open to the sucker punch from Lloyd 
Bentsen. And it happened to George H. 
W. Bush when he was caught on camera 
toward the end of a 1992 debate looking 
at his watch, like a commuter wondering 


= if he still had time to catch the 10:49 from 
- Penn Station to Great Neck. 


The lesson that candidates and their 


NO DEBATE: 

HOW THE REPUBLICAN AND 
DEMOCRATIC PARTIES SECRETLY 
CONTROL THE PRESIDENTIAL 
DEBATES 
BY GEORGE FARAH 


SEVEN STORIES PRESS. 223 PP. $30 


managers have learned from such 
stumbles is that if they can’t avoid pres- 
idential campaign debates entirely — 
which they managed to do between 
1960 and 1976, but probably can’t any 
longer — they need to work very hard 
to control them. The preparations not 
only include briefing books the size of 
Volkswagens and rehearsals as intense 
as any on Broadway, but also negotia- 
tions over the color of the backdrop, the 
size of the podium, and the makeup of 
the audience. But mainly, they want to 
avoid the wild cards of aggressive ques- 
tioners and third-party candidates, and 
of a real debate structure that might 
cause the candidates to veer away even 
momentarily from the carefully scripted 
sound bites of their campaigns. 

The central point of George Farah’s 
book is that since 1988 they’ve been aid- 
ed and abetted in this by the Commis- 
sion on Presidential Debates, which he 
considers a front for the two major par- 
ties and thus something of a fraud. His 
argument is that the CPD is really a bi- 
partisan group, not a nonpartisan one, 
intent on preserving the two-party 
structure and working hard to deny 
third-party candidates a forum. In the 
process, he suggests, it has been able, in 
“secret” and “covert” ways, to turn con- 
trol of the debates over to the major par- 
ties because the media collectively have 
either been asleep at the switch or quiet- 
ly applauding the effort. 

Farah is a student at Harvard Law 
School, and has produced something 
more like a well-crafted legal brief than a 
book. Unlike many legal briefs, it has the 
merit of being written in English. Like 
many legal briefs, it’s somewhat redun- 
dant. He approaches the issue from 
many different vantage points, all of 
them ending with the same conclusion 
— that the commission has hijacked the 
debates from the public and turned them 
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over to the major parties, allowing the 
candidates to set most of the rules. Most 
importantly, it has managed — with the 
exception of Ross Perot in 1996 — to ex- 
clude third-party candidates completely. 

Farah is the executive director of an 
organization called Open Debates, 
which wants to wrest control of the de- 
bates away from the current sponsors 
and replace them with a new organiza- 
tion called the Citizens Debate Commis- 
sion. The members include two people 
— the former third-party presidential 
candidate John Anderson and the con- 
servative activist Angela “Bay” Buchanan 
— whose politics are such that it’s hard 
to imagine them agreeing on anything 
else. They also include Tom Gerety, the 
former president of Amherst; Paul 
Weyrich, the founding president of the 
Heritage Foundation; and Chellie Pin- 
gree, the head of Common Cause. 

Their goal is not just to open up the 
debates to serious minority party candi- 
dates, but to turn them into real debates. 
The current format, with no direct can- 
didate-to-candidate questioning, with 
limited follow-up questioning, with lim- 
ited rebuttals, and with limited response 
times, has resulted less in real debates 
than in what have been described as “na- 
tionally televised joint appearances.” 
political reporters 
probably would agree that 
the major parties control 
f & the debates, or come close 
to it, but would be sur- 
prised to hear that anyone thought it was 
a secret. That was the intent at the start 
and Farah makes a persuasive case that it 
has become the reality. But it’s probably 
still safer to say they come close to doing 
it, rather than that they control them ab- 
solutely, because there’s at least a small le- 
gal fig leaf of separation between the de- 
bate sponsors and the parties. 

The Commission on Presidential De- 
bates was created in 1987 by Frank J. 
Fahrenkopf Jr., then the head of the Re- 
publican National Committee, and Paul 
G. Kirk Jr., then the head of the Democ- 
ratic National Committee, who remain 
the co-chairs. The stated goal was to en- 
sure that presidential debates would con- 
tinue to be a part of every general elec- 
tion. The unstated goal was to take con- 
trol away from the League of Women 
Voters, which had organized and man- 
aged the debates in 1976, 1980, and 1984. 
The major parties had become annoyed 
at the league because it had pushed the 


ost 
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candidates into debate formats that they 
had resisted, had insisted on including 
John Anderson in a 1980 debate, and had 
tried to subject the candidates to ques- 
tioning by reporters the candidates didn’t 
want asking the questions. 

In the years since it took control, the 
commission has continued to allow the 
candidates to avoid direct questioning of 
one another. It has further limited fol- 
low-up questioning. It has insisted that a 
third-party candidate must have a 15 
percent support rating in pre-debate 
polls to be included, despite the fact that 
a party needs only 5 percent of the vote 
to qualify for federal campaign financ- 
ing. It also managed to exclude Ross Per- 
ot in 1996 on the ground that he was un- 
electable, even though he had received 
enough votes in 1992 to qualify for fed- 
eral funding. That meant that the public 
was paying for his campaign but not al- 
lowed to hear him debate. And the com- 
mission has continued to let the candi- 
dates nominate and veto panelists. 

Except for the 1992 “town hall” de- 
bate, in which the audience was allowed 
to ask questions, Jim Lehrer of the PBS 
NewsHour has moderated every debate 
during the last three elections. Farah 
notes Lehrer’s great competence and es- 
sential fairness, but also suggests that he’s 
the sort of moderator both parties trust 
to stay within the parameters they’re 
comfortable with. Then he quotes Pat 
Cadell, the pollster, as saying in 2000 that 
Lehrer was running the debates “as 
though they were some kind of sherry 
hour at the Institute for Politics at Har- 
vard.” And he quotes John Kerry as say- 
ing of those same debates, “You could 
have picked ten people off the street who 
didn’t know Jerusalem from Georgia and 
they would have had better questions.” 

Part of the reason Farah’s work reads 
like a legal brief is that legal issues are in- 
volved. Because the commission is a 
nonprofit and tax-exempt organization, 
the corporate contributions that fund 
the debates are tax-deductible. But IRS 
rules allow the deductions only for 
“nonpartisan” voter education. Farah ar- 
gues that because the commission is ac- 
tually “bipartisan” and thus biased 
against third-party candidates, the con- 
tributions shouldn’t be deductible. So 
far, the IRS hasn't agreed. 

Also, the Federal Election Commis- 
sion prohibits corporations from con- 
tributing to debate sponsors unless the 
sponsors use pre-established objective 


criteria to select the participants. Farah 
argues that because most of the criteria 
are subjective, the contributions violate 
FEC rules. So far, the FEC and the courts 
haven't agreed. 

peg he role of the CPD is an im- 
| portant story even if it isn’t a 
crime, and while Farah’s own 
footnotes suggest it has been 
given a fair amount of cover- 
age, it’s probably neither as widely known 
nor as fully understood as it should be. 
Farah’s criticism of the media is more im- 
plied than direct, as when he writes that 
most voters “don’t know why debate dis- 
course has eroded, or why many intrigu- 
ing candidates are excluded, or why Jim 
Lehrer moderates all the debates, or why 
participating candidates can’t ask each 
other direct questions.” But clearly he 
feels more voters would know if reporters 
worked harder to tell them. 

His larger complaint — and a reason 
why he argues that it’s important to open 
the debates to other candidates — is that 
the mainstream media usually don’t cov- 
er them much at all. He’s right about this, 
but wrong about why. He says it’s because 
the major newspapers and networks are 
owned either by “political family dynas- 
ties ideologically committed to the major 
parties,” or by giant corporations that 
don’t want to give serious coverage to 
third-party candidates who are “vocifer- 
ous critics of the corporate agenda.” 

The real reasons are less conspiratorial. 
They tend to be the result of tight budgets 
and attempts at parity. Covering a presi- 
dential campaign has become very costly, 
and editors are reluctant to spend money 
covering the campaigns of people who 
don’t have a chance of becoming presi- 
dent. At days’ end, the story they’re cover- 
ing is about who's going to be the presi- 
dent, and only one of two people 


ei- 
ther the Democratic or the Republican 
candidate — is going to be. Most news 
organizations try to achieve balance and 
parity in the amount of coverage given 
the major party candidates. To give equal 
coverage to a minor party candidate 
could send the questionable message that 
the newspaper or network believes he or 
she has an equal chance of election. 
Sometimes third-party candidates get 
coverage because they’re forcing issues 
that otherwise wouldn't be addressed. 
And sometimes they’re covered because 
they have something unique and impor- 
tant to say. But generally they tend to be 
covered to the degree they’re thought to 
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be able to affect the outcome. That 
means that the more serious a threat 
they are to the major party candidates 
the more coverage they’re likely to get. 
Ross Perot was given serious and sub- 
stantial coverage in both of his cam- 
paigns. The Libertarian Party candi- 
dates, who have not been seen as able to 
affect the outcome of recent elections, 
have been given very little coverage or 
none at all. In 2000, Ralph Nader was 
treated somewhere in between. He did- 
n't get the coverage he felt he should 
have. But neither did he get the intense 
scrutiny that the media gave George W. 
Bush and Al Gore, although that’s prob- 
ably another issue for another time. 

Farah has produced a useful book, 
well researched and clearly written. His 
complaints about the evil influence of 
corporate America on both the debates 
and the media are sometimes too vague 
and too sweeping, but his reporting on 
the collusion between the commission 
and the major party campaigns is de- 
tailed and persuasive. 


It’s persuasive enough that it should 
encourage reporters to examine the 
process, in order to foster a greater public 
debate about the debates. In the past, 
there’s been much editorializing about 
the value of opening the debates to minor 
party candidates. But the public would al- 
so benefit from more reporting on the 
controls the candidates have over the 
process. And it might help things if re- 
porters themselves would simply refuse 
to take part in the debate panels so long as 
the candidates have a role in picking the 
questioners. “I just feel very uncomfort- 
able with the candidates selecting the re- 
porters,” said Tim Russert of NBC. He has 
good reason to be, and so do we all. 

As for Farah’s solution, the Citizens 
Debate Commission, some of the pro- 
posals are worthy ones. It would invite 
minor party candidates to debate so long 
as they were on enough state ballots to 
win an Electoral College majority and 
also registered respectably in national 
polls. It would allow follow-up questions 
and rebuttals. It would demand candi- 


date-to-candidate questioning. It would 
limit the ability of candidates to veto 
moderators and panelists. It might not 
make the events more exciting than the 
baseball playoffs, but it might make 


| them less like “nationally televised joint 


appearances” and more like real debates. 
That means it’s not likely to happen 
anytime soon. If Farah’s group somehow 
managed to displace the Commission on 
Presidential Debates as the sponsor, 
through legal challenges or some other 
means, it’s likely that the major party 
candidates would simply get together 
and rent a hall in Toledo and stage the 
debates on their own. They'd have to pay 
for it themselves, without corporate con- 
tributions, and they'd have to handle all 
the logistics. But the press would un- 
doubtedly cover it. And the parties would 
keep control of the process, their main 
concern. The alternative would have 
them sweating worse than Nixon. @ 


Anthony Marro is a former editor of 


Newsday. 


THEATER 


Showtime In Iraq 
The Robbins Follies of 2004 


BY GLORIA COOPER 
—g- est there be any doubt about the 
: intentions of Embedded, the new 

. play that opened at Manhattan’s 
Public Theater in March, the 
eed playbill gives plenty of clues. 
Here is CNN’s Christiane Amanpour on 
the press’s “self-muzzling” in Iraq. Here is 
the London Independent's Robert Fisk on 
the new requirement that all reports in- 


EMBEDDED 
A PLAY WRITTEN AND DIRECTED 


BY TIM ROBBINS 
PRODUCED BY THE ACTORS’ GANG 


tended for CNN’s air be submitted to an 
“authorized manager” for approval. Here 
is The New York Times's Thomas Fried- 
man on the “25 people” without whom 
— “if you had exiled them to a desert is- 
land a year and a half ago” — the war in 


Iraq “would not have hap- 
pened.” Xecommended 
readings range from The 
Nation and The Progressive 
to The Guardian, MoveOn, and other 
such likeminded outlets. Top political 
leaders are also represented (“If we have 
to, we just mow the whole place down, see 
what happens” — Trent Lott). Most 
prominently displayed of all are the views 
of Leo Strauss (1899-1973), “the celebrat- 
ed philosopher-king of the neo-conserva- 
tives,” who believed, the playbill explains, 
“that democracy, however flawed, was 
best defended by an ignorant public, 
pumped up on nationalism and religion; 
[that] such nationalism requires an exter- 
nal threat — and if one cannot be found, 
it must be manufactured.” With the stage, 
as it were, thus set, the play begins. 
Written and directed by Tim Robbins, 
Embedded, which bills itself as a satire, 
presents in ninety uninterrupted min- 
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utes a series of black-outs enacted 


against a backdrop of streaming war- 
news video, punctuated by intermittent 
bursts of strobe lights and the booming 
beat of rock. The sketches move alter- 
nately between three groups of charac- 
ters, inextricably linked. 

The first, a masked chorus of six 
grotesques named Dick, Rum Rum, 
Woof, Cove, Pearly White, and Gondola, 
gathers in the Office of Special Plans to 
serve the great god Leo, whose likeness 
hovers above. Early on, after a eureka mo- 
ment in which the conspirators have fi- 
nally manufactured to their full satisfac- 
tion a justification for war — and, in con- 
sultation with their personal calendars, a 
convenient date for it to start — the 
meeting erupts into an orgiastic celebra- 
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From Donald W. Reynolds 
National Center for 
Business Journalism at the 
American Press Institute 

__ Second cycle: | 
_ “Investigative 
Business Journalism 


May through mid-July 2004 


Minneapolis 


Shapel Hil \.C vashville, Tenn 
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Check Web site for date 
of location near you. 


Business journalism training 
for all journalists 
To register, go online to 
www.BusinessJournalism.org or 
contact Andrew Leckey, Director of the 


Reynolds Center, at 703-715-3329. 


5“A real knockout. My news budget will 


be filled for weeks. A practical and 
resource-filled workshop loaded with 
| information and ideas.” 
—James Walker 
Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin 


Donald W. Reynolds 
National Center 
for Business Journalism 


at the American Press Institute 
11690 Sunrise Valley Drive 
Reston, VA 20191 


The Center is funded by a grant from the Las Vegas, 
Nevada-based Donald W. Reynolds Foundation 


To register, visit 
www.BusinessJournalism.org. 
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tion led by the bodice-ripping, shimmy- 
ing Gondola, an uncanny Condoleezza 
look-alike. Faced with unpleasant devel- 
opments — forged nuclear documents, 
photos of civilian casualties (from Eu- 
rope), nose-diving numbers in the polls 
— they invent a couple of public-rela- 
tions coups involving a “pretty little pri- 
vate that was captured” and a “Top Gun 
shebang” in which the president “gets a 
flight suit [and] gets to pretend to fly a 
plane.” Along the way, they leak the name 
of a misguided CIA operative to “that 
lackey Novak,” wonder if they ought to 
dump Chalabi, and wrangle over the 
proper sequence of a dozen wars-in-wait- 
ing. The meetings conclude with hosan- 
nas and hails and huzzahs to Strauss. 
y' second group, the ignorant 
public, buys the lie, grits its 
teeth, bids goodbye to its 
j } loved ones, and marches off 
» to war. Featured here is a 
young, unworldly technician who — af- 
ter being severely injured (in an accident 
during an ambush when her convoy 
takes a wrong turn) and brought to an 
enemy hospital where a sympathetic 
Iraqi doctor quietly saves her life — is 
transformed into the manufactured 
hero of a manufactured story that 
pumps up the country’s manufactured 
passions. In this latest dramatization of 
the familiar saga, the saved private (here- 
in renamed Ryan) struggles vainly to de- 
scribe what had really happened and to 
resist the temptations of the panting me- 
dia. But ultimately, Ryan can’t win. Nei- 
ther can her soldier-lover, fatally shot in 
the ambush, nor her two brothers-in- 
arms of equally mean estate. Sarge, a de- 
cent family man, is modeled after Jesse 
A. Givens, a soldier from Springfield, 
Missouri, killed in Iraq, the program 
notes teli us, when his tank fell acciden- 
tally into the Euphrates River. Monk, 
who at a checkpoint shoots and kills an 
entire civilian family he mistakes for sui- 
cide bombers, realizes that he like, 
presumably, the rest of us — is con- 
demned to a lifetime of tortured con- 
science. This knowledge, and his unan- 
swered plea for forgiveness, will bring 
Embedded to its end. 

But at the crucial intersection be- 
tween the schemers and the innocents, 
Robbins has placed the pivotal third 
group — the nation’s news media. In 
one fast-paced burlesque, the strutting, 
snarling Colonel Hardchannel, who'd 


rather be starring in a Broadway musical 
than training a bunch of “maggot jour- 
nalists” in a theater of war, drills a pla- 
toon of embedded reporters in a routine 
designed not to condition them for 
physical fitness in combat but for mind- 
less repetition of the official line. That 
the exercises work is evident in later 
scenes as the pack, in full attendance at 
daily briefings, sways dreamily in step. 
One exception is a reporter named 
Stringer. Despite the threat of a ruined 
career, Stringer — in dark dispatches 
that contradict the rosy ones of the very 
same incidents offered simultaneously 
by his less-than-skeptical colleagues — 
fights hard to keep the record straight. In 
another exception, a broadcast journal- 
ist, bloodied and afraid, manages to 
stand up and deliver a detailed eyewit- 
ness account of another horrendous 
mistake: the bombing of civilians, in- 
cluding Americans, by coalition F-15s. 
In contrast, a frantic reporter from the 
(kindly unnamed) “paper of record” 
begs a source for the front-page scoop 
she so desperately needs to restore a rep- 
utation tainted by suspect stories about 
weapons of mass destruction. (The re- 
viewer of the play for the paper of record 
seems to have missed this part.) 

The pleasures of recognition not with- 
standing, the challenge to the satirist here 
is daunting. How do you caricature the 
grievous misjudgments of the media’s 
Judith Millers in letting themselves be 
used? How do you lampoon the callous 
exploitation of a tormented Jessica 
Lynch, trapped in a web of official du- 
plicity spun by the press into gold? How 
do you ridicule the cynical acts of an ad- 
ministration that even unimaginative 
minds perceive as Orwellian? Satire, after 
all, is famously hard to pull off, and hard- 
er to sustain — harder still while body 
counts remain a staple of the evening 
news. Robbins’s solution is to combine a 
few clever moments that approach the 
level of satire with dramatizations of real 
events that exemplify the conduct, the 
coverage, and the human cost of the war. 
The result is a hybrid that sends a dis- 
turbing swirl of messages, intentional or 
otherwise. Not the least of these is that 
satire may not be necessary — indeed, 
may not be possible — when the bare 
facts alone are beyond the fringe. & 


Gloria Cooper is CjR’s deputy executive 
editor. 
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DOCUMENTARY 


Director’s Cut 


Did an acclaimed documentary 
about the 2002 coup in Venezuela 
tell the whole story? 


BY PHIL GUNSON 


=gg 0 September 2001, two young 
| Irish filmmakers, Kim Bartley and 
Donnacha O’Briain, arrived in 
@ Venezuela with plans to make a 
@ low-budget, fly-on-the-wall doc- 
.umentary about the country’s 
flamboyant president, Hugo Chavez. A 
former army officer, Chavez had at- 
tempted a coup d’état in 1992, spent a 
couple of years in jail, and was elected to 
the presidency in 1998. His followers re- 
vere him as a revolutionary, struggling 
to bring justice to the poor in the face of 
savage attacks from a local oligarchy 
backed by Washington. His adversaries 
call him a dangerous demagogue who 
has ruined the economy, polarized the 
nation, and is steadily dismantling a 
forty-five-year-old democracy. Bartley 
and O’Briain belong unabashedly in the 
former camp. 

In today’s Venezuela, it is hard, if not 
impossible, to find an impartial observer. 
Most of the country’s private news media 
have openly joined the opposition. State 
radio and TV are crude cheerleaders for 


THE REVOLUTION WILL 
NOT BE TELEVISED 
FILMED AND DIRECTED BY 


KIM BARTLEY AND DONNACHA O’BRIAIN 


the government. Bartley and O’Briain, 
however, while rightly criticizing the for- 
mer, ignore the sins of the latter. 

Seven months into their project, per- 
sistence and good fortune brought a 
scoop: they were inside the presidential 
palace when Chavez was ousted by a 
military-civilian uprising. The resulting 
documentary — underwritten by the 
BBC, Ireland’s RTE, and other European 
broadcasters — is as thrilling a piece of 
political drama as youre likely to see and 
has won armfuls of prizes, including 
Britain’s top documentary award, the 
Grierson. It has aired repeatedly all 


Vor 


PRESIDENT CHAVEZ addresses his 
supporters in the besieged palace 


around the world, has been shown in 
movie theaters and at film festivals, ar- 
guably becoming the prevailing inter- 
pretation of the continuing Venezuelan 
political crisis. The Chavez government, 
which had 20,000 copies made in Cuba, 
has been a tireless promoter and distrib- 
utor of the film. 

“It is probably one of the best docu- 
mentaries I have ever seen on television, 
and undoubtedly one of the finest pieces 
of journalism within living memory,” 
gushed Declan Lynch, a television critic 
for Ireland’s Sunday Independent, in a 
fairly typical review of Chavez: Inside the 
Coup. “The plot was classically simple: 
Chavez gets democratically elected, to 
the chagrin of the evil oil-barons and 
their good buddies in the Bush adminis- 
tration, who express ‘extreme concern’ 
that Chavez ‘doesn’t have America’s in- 
terest at heart’? Chavez gets ousted by 
these malign forces, spirited away amid 
scenes of chaos orchestrated by them. 
But Santa Maria! his palace guards re- 
main loyal, and amid scenes of total con- 
sternation, Chavez is brought back, the 
coup is declared null and void by the 
good guys on state television, and the 


The directors of The Revolution Will Not Be 
Televised respond on p. 60 
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evil oil-barons flee to Miami, having du- 
ly emptied the safe in the palace.” 

That engaging narrative is, unfortu- 
nately, somewhat at odds with the 
complex, messy reality of April 2002, 
when a mass march on the presidential 
palace in Caracas ended in a massacre 
and a short-lived change of govern- 
ment. Bartley and O’Briain are entitled 
to their views, but a close analysis of 
the film reveals something worse than 
political naiveté. Construct- 
ing a false picture of a classic 
military coup devised by an 
allegedly corrupt and racist 
oligarchy, they omit key facts, 
invent others, twist the se- 
quence of events to support 
their case, and replace incon- 
venient images with others 
dredged from archives. (A 
version of the film in Spanish 
is called La Revolucion No 
Sera Transmitida: The Revolu- 
tion Will Not Be Televised.) 

By the time of the coup, 
Venezuela had been embroiled for al- 
most six months in a severe political cri- 
sis. The lid blew off when Chavez moved 
to rid the state oil corporation, Petrdleos 
de Venezuela, of its top managers and 
directors, whom he perceived as inimical 
to his self-styled “revolution.” Chavez re- 
cently admitted that he deliberately pro- 
voked the showdown: the result was that 
oil managers, business leaders, and large 
segments of organized labor called a 
work stoppage, backed by millions of 
Venezuelans, particularly the country’s 
increasingly impoverished middle class. 
Disaffected military officers, angry at 
Chavez’s drive to place the armed forces 
at the service of his political project, 
were also involved. 

On the morning of April 11, an esti- 
mated 500,000 people conducted an op- 
position march. The government called 
on its supporters to form a huma 
shield around the presidential palace 
and attempted to activate a military de- 
fense plan. When the marchers, who had 
deviated from their original route, ap- 
proached the palace, shooting broke out 
on all sides. A score of civilians died and 
more than 150 suffered gunshot 
wounds. The military high command 
called for Chavez to resign, and at 3:20 
the next morning they announced he 
had agreed to do so. The presidency was 
assumed by a business leader, Pedro 
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Carmona, but his government collapsed 
in less than forty-eight hours and 
Chavez returned to power. 

In Bartley and O’Briain’s film, the 
chavistas (as the president’s supporters 
are known) are invariably poor, brown- 
skinned, and cheerful. The opposition, on 
the other hand, is rich, white, racist, and 
violent. Unseen are the armed bands of 
chavista thugs who for years have made 
the center of Caracas a no-go area, beat- 
ing up or shooting opposition marchers 
or TV crews who dare to approach. Invis- 
ible, too, are the massive — and multira- 
cial — peaceful opposition rallies, whose 
huge numbers belie the government’s 
claim to represent the masses. 


In June, two months after the violence, 
Bartley and O’Briain filmed a group of 


condominium residents discussing how 
to defend themselves against possible 
chavista attacks. But the film — whose 
narrative purports to follow a strict 
chronology — inserted the interviews be- 
fore the march. When I challenged Bartley 
on that in an exchange of e-mails, she 
dismissed the criticism, saying the pro- 
ducers felt that “the views expressed at 
this meeting illustrated the collective 
mind of the opposition long before the 
coup ever took place.” 

Important to her argument are images 
of peaceful chavistas facing a violent op- 
position march. She inserts a sequence 
ostensibly filmed outside the presidential 
palace on the morning of April 11 in 
which Caracas’s mayor, Freddy Bernal — 
a leading chavista radical — sings and 
plays the maracas for a crowd of smiling 


government supporters. The backdrop to 
the platform, however, reveals that the se- 
quence does not belong to that day, when 
a differently dressed Bernal was organiz- 
ing an armed defense of the palace. 

Until coming under fire, the opposi- 
tion march was entirely peaceful. But in 
the documentary, images of the march’s 
violent finale, along with one shot taken 
two days earlier, are inserted near the 
start of the demonstration. “The opposi- 
tion march was fast approaching,” the 
commentary declares, “and some in the 
vanguard looked ready for a fight.” 

Before the march neared the palace, a 
number of people were shot, and several 
killed there. The film suggests that they 
were shot by “the coup plotters.” The fact 
is — as Bartley and O’Briain later ad- 
mitted — we don’t know who was 


Nt HO’S Ri HT ? Th ne Filmmakers Respond 


BY KIM BARTLEY AND DONNACHA O’BRIAIN 


sum hil Gunson admits it is hard to find anyone in Venezuela 
Proday who is balanced about the events of April 2002. He 
should include himself. The key points he raises are them- 

@ selves issues of dispute in Venezuela and they continue to 
divide opinion. His criticisms are conveniently identical to those 
outlined in a politically motivated petition against our film, led 
by elements in the Venezuelan opposition, seemingly deter- 
mined to have the documentary discredited. 

Gunson accuses us of propaganda and suggests that we failed 
to understand the complexity of the Venezuelan situation. We 
spent nearly a year in Venezuela researching and filming this doc- 
umentary, and were eyewitnesses to the coup. 

Gunson may obsess about de-contextualized details. He fails, 
however, to ask the key questions any journalist would ask: 

Did elements in the military threaten force in the effort to make 
Chavez resign? They did. Did Chavez resign? No. Were the people 
who illegally seized power representative of some of the most ret- 
rograde political tendencies in Venezuelan society? Yes they were. 
The first action of the Carmona regime was to abolish the democ- 
ratic institutions, including parliament. These facts are simply 
glossed over, or worse, omitted by Gunson. Some further points: 
@ The fact that not all the military were involved — as is the 
case with most coups — is irrelevant. By late on the night of 
April 11, the coup plotters did threaten to unleash an attack on 
the palace. The infamous Vice Admiral Ramirez Pérez even stat- 
ed that night, on privately owned TV, that “Either he [Chavez] 
takes this opportunity, or we'll launch a military operation.” 
Were they bluffing? Who knows? Did those who remained inside 
the palace fear an attack? Yes. 

@ The idea that Chavez supporters in 2002 were broadly poor 
and dark-skinned and the opposition broadly white and middle 
class may seem simplistic but it’s one we share with a number of 
commentators including the Guardian newspaper (December 10, 
2002), Professor Dan Hellinger of Webster University in Missouri, 
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and indeed Gunson himself. (See The Christian Science Monitor, 
April 16, 2002.) 

@ On one of the most crucial events — the shootings of April 11 
— Gunson is guilty of omission and inaccuracy. Nowhere in the 
film did we say that only chavistas were shot on April Tl. Nobody 
can say with certainty who orchestrated the shootings that day. 
Our focus, rather, was on the way the private media rushed to 
judgment, without any corroboration, stating as fact that the 
chavistas who were filmed on the Llaguno Bridge were shooting at 
the opposition march. These alleged shooters subsequently were 
tried in a court of law and absolved of all charges; indeed the 
court established that they had been firing in self-defense at 
snipers and police. This fact, important to any understanding of 
these events, is conveniently omitted from Gunsons article. That 
the opposition march did not pass below the bridge is attested to 
by many eyewitnesses, including the deputy editor of Le Monde 
Diplomatique, who was on the bridge that day. The documentary 
Anatomy of a Coup, broadcast on Australian TV (SBS) in October 
2002, came to conclusions similar to our own. Again these key tes- 
timonies are omitted from Gunsons own constructed narrative. 

He tells us nothing of the evidence, commonly known and pre- 
sented in the same SBS documentary, which suggests that the vio- 
lence that day was provoked and choreographed. That documen- 
tary quotes a CNN correspondent describing how on the evening 
of April 10 he was invited to film a press conference at which Vice 
Admiral Ramirez Pérez denounced Chavez for the deaths — this 
before the shootings had even taken place. (See also The Battle of 
Venezuela, published by the Latin American Bureau) 

As for Wolfgang Schalk's so-called “shadow analysis”: it is 
surely not insignificant that Schalk has led the well-resourced 
campaign, linked to the Venezuelan opposition, to discredit and 
suppress our film. His claim that the high shot of the empty 
street was filmed before the march ever neared the palace is un- 
true. The footage is contemporaneous with the exchange of fire 
between chavistas on the bridge and snipers and police. 

Gunson goes to great length to suggest that we twist real- 


: 


shooting. Nevertheless, a Venevisién re- 
porter named Luis Alfonso Fernandez 
was hustled off a rooftop for filming 
chavista gunmen apparently firing at the 
opposition march. 

That film, repeated incessantly on the 
opposition TV channels, became the 
most contentious image of the entire 
day. Bartley accepts a government argu- 
ment that “the opposition march had 
never taken that route” and that the gun- 
men were merely returning fire from 
snipers and the opposition-controlled 
police. She fails to mention that several 
people on the opposition march were 
shot dead, and many more wounded, 
less than two blocks from the gunmen. 
An image she uses showing an empty 
street below the Llaguno Bridge on 
which the gunmen were standing was 


ity to fit a pre-ordained theory. We re- 
ject this outright. Yes, a limited num- 
ber of recent archive images were used 
in the documentary to set the scene at 
the pro- and anti-Chavez gatherings on 
the morning of April 11, before the core 
narrative of the coup takes off. We 
could not be everywhere filming at all 
times. But Gunson's claim that we used 
archive shots to deliberately mislead 
the audience is false and grotesque. It 
is easy to cite a few isolated images 
out of context in an effort to discredit 
the documentary as a whole, but in 
fact we present the reality as wit- 
nessed by us and others and as sup- 
ported by the facts. 

That private, non-state-owned TV 
stations in Venezuela are unanimously 
anti-Chavez is fact. On the night of the 
coup we were in the palace and wit- 
nessed how Chavez's ministers were pre- 
vented from broadcasting to the nation 
because the government TV signal was 
taken off air. Opposition-led forces did 
in fact take control of the station, a fac 
corroborated by such bodies as the In- 
ternational Federation of Journalists. 

We do not claim that our film is the 
definitive or only narrative of what hap- 
pened during the coup. It could not be. 
To suggest that it is propaganda, howev- 
er, tells us more, perhaps, about Gun- 
sons own ideological prejudices than it 
does about what happened in Venezuela 
in April 2002. @ 


filmed much earlier than the Fernandez 
sequence, according to an analysis of the 
shadows by Wolfgang Schalk, a Venezue- 
lan TV producer. 

While the shooting was going on, 
Chavez commandeered all radio and TV 
frequencies for a speech that lasted al- 
most two hours. He had used this pre- 
rogative up to seventeen times during 
the previous day. When private TV 
channels split the screen during his 
speeches to show the accompanying vio- 
lence, the president ordered the Nation- 
al Guard to shut them down. None of 
this is featured in the film, which wrong- 
ly claims that state TV (VTV) was “the 
only channel to which he had access.” 
Later that evening, VTV went off the air 
after its staff deserted. The film implies 
that it was taken over by coup-plotters, 
and even fabricates a sequence in which 
the TV screen goes blank during a gov- 
ernment legislator’s interview. 

As the documentary proceeds, the at- 
mosphere inside the palace is — not un- 
naturally — becoming pretty tense. “We 
could see on TV that the palace had been 
surrounded by tanks,” says the film’s 
narrator. The “tanks” (actually armored 
cars) had been ordered there by the pres- 
ident, not the opposition. 

More serious is the deliberate blur- 
ring of responsibility for the coup. The 


high command that announced 
Chavez’s resignation — then quickly 


dissolved, leaving a total power vacuum 
— never in reality abandoned the presi- 
dent’s cause. Its senior figure, General- 
in-chief Lucas Rincon, is currently the 
interior minister. With one exception — 
the army commander, General Efrain 
Vasquez — they took no part in the Car- 
mona government. Vasquez himself 
withdrew support from Carmona in less 
than two days, bringing down his short- 
lived regime. A group of senior officers, 
who released a videotaped statement 
withdrawing their support from Chavez, 
is presented in the film as if they were 
the high command. Their leader, Vice- 
Admiral Héctor Ramirez Pérez, is identi- 
fied as the head of the navy. He was not. 
With one solitary exception, these gener- 
als and admirals had not “fled abroad” 
after the Carmona government col- 
lapsed, as the film claims. 

In constructing their alternative reali- 
ty, the directors omit all mention of an 
announcement by General Rincén that 
Chavez had resigned, later calling it 
“supplementary to the main, key fact of 
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ONE WAS, 
TWO WERE 


{mgm he field was set and post posi- 

Bm tions drawn,” the article about 

B horse racing said. The error is 
easy to spot in a series consisting of 
just “field” and “post positions”; not so 
easy to spot, and easier to commit, as 
series grow longer. 

The noun “field” in the first part of the 
sentence is singular, and of course works 
fine with the singular “was set.” But “posi- 
tions,” in the next part of the sentence, is 
plural. The singular “was,” from the begin- 
ning of the sentence, no longer fits, and 
“drawn.” is only half a verb. 

The sentence has to read, “The field 
was set and post positions were 
drawn.” 

What if the number — singular or 
plural — in such a series stays the same 
from beginning to end? Then the auxil- 
iary verb can be omitted (though that’s 
not mandatory) with the second and 
subsequent elements: “Post positions 
were drawn, weights assigned, and | 
jockeys named.’ 

And were off! 

— Evan Jenkins (ejenk35@aol.com) 
A lot more about writing is in Language 
| Corner at ors Web site, www.cjr.org. 


the story” (i.e., their contention that he 
did not). They declined to respond to 
my argument that scenes in the docu- 
mentary were fabricated, or placed out 
of sequence to alter the chain of cause- 
and-effect, saying they were “tired of 
having our film subjected to frame-by- 
frame analysis in an attempt to discredit 
it for political reasons.” 

The opposition media, as the film 
rightly points out, behaved disgracefully 
during the April events. They systemati- 
cally excluded the chavista viewpoint 
from print, radio, and TV in the period 
April 11-13. But how ironic that a film 
purporting to set the record straight 
should itself turn out to be an exercise in 
propaganda. 


Phil Gunson is a freelance reporter based 


in Caracas for the past five years. His work 
has appeared in Newsweek, The Econo- 
mist, and The Miami Herald, among 
other outlets. 
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Carmona, but his government collapsed 
in less than forty-eight hours and 
Chavez returned to power. 

In Bartley and O’Briain’s film, the 
chavistas (as the president’s supporters 
are known) are invariably poor, brown- 
skinned, and cheerful. The opposition, on 
the other hand, is rich, white, racist, and 


violent. Unseen are the armed bands of 


chavista thugs who for years have made 
the center of Caracas a no-go area, beat- 
ing up or shooting opposition marchers 
or TV crews who dare to approach. Invis- 
ible, too, are the massive — and multira- 
cial — peaceful opposition rallies, whose 
huge numbers belie the government's 
claim to represent the masses. 


In June, two months after the violence, 


Bartley and O’Briain filmed a group of 


condominium residents discussing how 
to defend themselves against possible 
chavista attacks. But the film — whose 
narrative purports to follow a strict 
chronology — inserted the interviews be- 
forethe march. When I challenged Bartley 
on that in an exchange of e-mails, she 
dismissed the criticism, saying the pro- 
ducers felt that “the views expressed at 
this meeting illustrated the collective 
mind of the opposition long before the 
coup ever took place.” 

Important to her argument are images 
of peaceful chavistas facing a violent op- 
position march. She inserts a sequence 
ostensibly filmed outside the presidential 
palace on the morning of April 11 in 
which Caracas’s mayor, Freddy Bernal — 
a leading chavista radical — sings and 
plays the maracas for a crowd of smiling 


government supporters. The backdrop to 
the platform, however, reveals that the se- 
quence does not belong to that day, when 
a differently dressed Bernal was organiz- 
ing an armed defense of the palace. 

Until coming under fire, the opposi- 
tion march was entirely peaceful. But in 
the documentary, images of the march’s 
violent finale, along with one shot taken 
two days earlier, are inserted near the 
start of the demonstration. “The opposi- 
tion march was fast approaching,” the 
commentary declares, “and some in the 
vanguard looked ready for a fight.” 

Before the march neared the palace, a 
number of people were shot, and several 
killed there. The film suggests that they 
were shot by “the coup plotters.” The fact 
is — as Bartley and O’Briain later ad- 
mitted — we don’t know who was 
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» hil Gunson admits it is hard to find anyone in Venezuela 
Ptoday who is balanced about the events of April 2002. He 
& ~~ should include himself. The key points he raises are them- 
H selves issues of dispute in Venezuela and they continue to 
divide opinion. His criticisms are conveniently identical to those 
outlined in a politically motivated petition against our film, led 
by elements in the Venezuelan opposition, seemingly deter- 
mined to have the documentary discredited. 

Gunson accuses us of propaganda and suggests that we failed 
to understand the complexity of the Venezuelan situation. We 
spent nearly a year in Venezuela researching and filming this doc- 
umentary, and were eyewitnesses to the coup. 

Gunson may obsess about de-contextualized details. He fails, 
however, to ask the key questions any journalist would ask: 

Did elements in the military threaten force in the effort to make 
Chavez resign? They did. Did Chavez resign? No. Were the people 
who illegally seized power representative of some of the most ret- 
rograde political tendencies in Venezuelan society? Yes they were. 
The first action of the Carmona regime was to abolish the democ- 
ratic institutions, including parliament. These facts are simply 
glossed over, or worse, omitted by Gunson. Some further points: 
@ The fact that not all the military were involved — as is the 
case with most coups — is irrelevant. By late on the night of 
April 11, the coup plotters did threaten to unleash an attack on 
the palace. The infamous Vice Admiral Ramirez Pérez even stat- 
ed that night, on privately owned TV, that “Either he [Chavez] 
takes this opportunity, or we'll launch a military operation.” 
Were they bluffing? Who knows? Did those who remained inside 
the palace fear an attack? Yes. 

@ The idea that Chavez supporters in 2002 were broadly poor 
and dark-skinned and the opposition broadly white and middle 
class may seem simplistic but it’s one we share with a number of 
commentators including the Guardian newspaper (December 10, 
2002), Professor Dan Hellinger of Webster University in Missouri, 
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and indeed Gunson himself. (See The Christian Science Monitor, 
April 16, 2002.) 

@ On one of the most crucial events — the shootings of April 1] 
— Gunson is guilty of omission and inaccuracy. Nowhere in the 
film did we say that only chavistas were shot on April 11. Nobody 
can say with certainty who orchestrated the shootings that day. 
Our focus, rather, was on the way the private media rushed to 
judgment, without any corroboration, stating as fact that the 
chavistas who were filmed on the Llaguno Bridge were shooting at 
the opposition march. These alleged shooters subsequently were 
tried in a court of law and absolved of all charges; indeed the 
court established that they had been firing in self-defense at 
snipers and police. This fact, important to any understanding of 
these events, is conveniently omitted from Gunson’s article. That 
the opposition march did not pass below the bridge is attested to 
by many eyewitnesses, including the deputy editor of Le Monde 
Diplomatique, who was on the bridge that day. The documentary 
Anatomy of a Coup, broadcast on Australian TV (SBS) in October 
2002, came to conclusions similar to our own. Again these key tes- 
timonies are omitted from Gunson's own constructed narrative. 

He tells us nothing of the evidence, commonly known and pre- 
sented in the same SBS documentary, which suggests that the vio- 
lence that day was provoked and choreographed. That documen- 
tary quotes a CNN correspondent describing how on the evening 
of April 10 he was invited to film a press conference at which Vice 
Admiral Ramirez Pérez denounced Chavez for the deaths — this 
before the shootings had even taken place. (See also The Battle of 
Venezuela, published by the Latin American Bureau) 

As for Wolfgang Schalk’s so-called “shadow analysis”: it is 
surely not insignificant that Schalk has led the well-resourced 
campaign, linked to the Venezuelan opposition, to discredit and 
suppress our film. His claim that the high shot of the empty 
street was filmed before the march ever neared the palace is un- 
true. The footage is contemporaneous with the exchange of fire 
between chavistas on the bridge and snipers and police. 

Gunson goes to great length to suggest that we twist real- 
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shooting. Nevertheless, a Venevision re- 
porter named Luis Alfonso Fernandez 
was hustled off a rooftop for filming 
chavista gunmen apparently firing at the 
opposition march. 

That film, repeated incessantly on the 
opposition TV channels, became the 
most contentious image of the entire 
day. Bartley accepts a government argu- 
ment that “the opposition march had 
never taken that route” and that the gun- 
men were merely returning fire from 
snipers and the opposition-controlled 
police. She fails to mention that several 
people on the opposition march were 
shot dead, and many more wounded, 
less than two blocks from the gunmen. 
An image she uses showing an empty 
street below the Llaguno Bridge on 
which the gunmen were standing was 


ity to fit a pre-ordained theory. We re- 
ject this outright. Yes, a limited num- 
ber of recent archive images were used 
in the documentary to set the scene at 
the pro- and anti-Chavez gatherings on 
the morning of April 11, before the core 
narrative of the coup takes off. We 
could not be everywhere filming at all 
times. But Gunson's claim that we used 
archive shots to deliberately mislead 
the audience is false and grotesque. It 
is easy to cite a few isolated images 
out of context in an effort to discredit 
the documentary as a whole, but in 
fact we present the reality as wit- 
nessed by us and others and as sup- 
ported by the facts. 

That private, non-state-owned TV 
stations in Venezuela are unanimously 
anti-Chavez is fact. On the night of the 
coup we were in the palace and wit- 
nessed how Chavez's ministers were pre- 
vented from broadcasting to the nation 
because the government TV signal was 
taken off air. Opposition-led forces did 
in fact take control of the station, a fact 
corroborated by such bodies as the In- 
ternational Federation of Journalists. 

We do not claim that our film is the 
definitive or only narrative of what hap- 
pened during the coup. It could not be. 
To suggest that it is propaganda, howev- 
er, tells us more, perhaps, about Gun- 
sons own ideological prejudices than it 
does about what happened in Venezuela 
in April 2002. @ 


filmed much earlier than the Fernandez 
sequence, according to an analysis of the 
shadows by Wolfgang Schalk, a Venezue- 
lan TV producer. 

While the shooting was going on, 
Chavez commandeered all radio and TV 
frequencies for a speech that lasted al- 
most two hours. He had used this pre- 
rogative up to seventeen times during 
the previous day. When private TV 
channels split the screen during his 
speeches to show the accompanying vio- 
lence, the president ordered the Nation- 
al Guard to shut them down. None of 
this is featured in the film, which wrong- 
ly claims that state TV (VTV) was “the 
only channel to which he had access.” 
Later that evening, VTV went off the air 
after its staff deserted. The film implies 
that it was taken over by coup-plotters, 
and even fabricates a sequence in which 
the TV screen goes blank during a gov- 
ernment legislator’s interview. 

As the documentary proceeds, the at- 
mosphere inside the palace is — not un- 


naturally — becoming pretty tense. “We | 


could see on TV that the palace had been 
surrounded by tanks,” says the film’s 
narrator. The “tanks” (actually armored 
cars) had been ordered there by the pres- 
ident, not the opposition. 

More serious is the deliberate blur- 
ring of responsibility for the coup. The 


high command that announced 
Chavez’s resignation — then quickly 


dissolved, leaving a total power vacuum 
— never in reality abandoned the presi- 
dent’s cause. Its senior figure, General- 
in-chief Lucas Rincon, is currently the 
interior minister. With one exception — 
the army commander, General Efrain 
Vasquez — they took no part in the Car- 
mona government. Vasquez himself 
withdrew support from Carmona in less 
than two days, bringing down his short- 
lived regime. A group of senior officers, 
who released a videotaped statement 
withdrawing their support from Chavez, 
is presented in the film as if they were 
the high command. Their leader, Vice- 
Admiral Héctor Ramirez Pérez, is identi- 
fied as the head of the navy. He was not. 
With one solitary exception, these gener- 
als and admirals had not “fled abroad” 
after the Carmona government col- 
lapsed, as the film claims. 

In constructing their alternative reali- 
ty, the directors omit all mention of an 
announcement by General Rincon that 
Chavez had resigned, later calling it 
“supplementary to the main, key fact of 
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{ mum he field was set and post posi- 

tions drawn,” the article about 
@ horse racing said. The error is 
easy to spot in a series consisting of 
just “field” and “post positions”; not so 
easy to spot, and easier to commit, as 
series grow longer. 

The noun “field” in the first part of the 
sentence is singular, and of course works 
fine with the singular “was set.” But “posi- 
tions,” in the next part of the sentence, is 
plural. The singular “was,” from the begin- 
ning of the sentence, no longer fits, and 
“drawn” is only half a verb. 

The sentence has to read, “The field 
was set and post positions were 
drawn.” 

What if the number — singular or 
plural — in such a series stays the same 
from beginning to end? Then the auxil- 
iary verb can be omitted (though that's 
not mandatory) with the second and 
subsequent elements: “Post positions 
were drawn, weights assigned, and 
jockeys named.” 

And were off! 

— Evan Jenkins (ejenk35@aol.com) 
A lot more about writing is in Language 


Corner at Ors Web site, www.cjrorg. 
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the story” (i.e., their contention that he 
did not). They declined to respond to 
my argument that scenes in the docu- 
mentary were fabricated, or placed out 
of sequence to alter the chain of cause- 
and-effect, saying they were “tired of 
having our film subjected to frame-by- 
frame analysis in an attempt to discredit 
it for political reasons.” 

The opposition media, as the film 
rightly points out, behaved disgracefully 
during the April events. They systemati- 
cally excluded the chavista viewpoint 
from print, radio, and TV in the period 
April 11-13. But how ironic that a film 
purporting to set the record straight 
should itself turn out to be an exercise in 
propaganda. @ 


Phil Gunson is a freelance reporter based 
in Caracas for the past five years. His work 
has appeared in Newsweek, The Econo- 
mist, and The Miami Herald, among 
other outlets. 
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BY JAMES BOYLAN 


SHAKING THE FOUNDATION: 

200 YEARS OF INVESTIGATIVE 
JOURNALISM IN AMERICA 

Edited by Bruce Shapiro 

Introduction by Pete Hamill 
Thunder's Mouth Press/Nation Books 
544 pp. $15.95 paper 


ere’s 

American investigative journal- 

ism. It might be thought that Ju- 
dith and William Serrin’s outstanding 
Muckraking! (Book Reports, July/August 
2002) had used up the quality material. 
But there is surprisingly little overlap be- 
tween Muckraking! and Shaking the 
Foundations, partly because Bruce 
Shapiro, a contributing editor for The 
Nation and a teacher of investigative 
journalism at Yale University, has delib- 
erately favored polished magazine and 
book reporting over newspaper investi- 
gations. He also has a flair for seeking out 
journalism exposing problems that peo- 
ple might have preferred to ignore. These 
include not only well-known items such 
as Seymour Hersh’s My Lai massacre ex- 
posé (1969), and Lincoln Steffens’s “The 
Shame of Minneapolis” (1903) but rari- 
ties such as Herman Melville’s vivid de- 
scription of the cruel practice of “flog- 
ging through the fleet” (1850); Carey 
McWilliams on California’s corporate 
farms in 1939; Marvel Cooke of the New 
York Daily Compass in 1952 on the “Slave 
Market” for temporary domestic work- 


ers; Jonathan Kwitny, the Wall Street 


Journal reporter who died in early mid- 
dle age, on Mafia penetration of a big 
meatpacking business in 1979. Even in 
reprint and removed from their original 
time and setting, almost all remain vi- 
brant and pertinent. 


JOHN EDWARD BRUCE: 
POLITICIAN, JOURNALIST, 

AND SELF-TRAINED HISTORIAN 
OF THE AFRICAN DIASPORA 
By Ralph L. Crowder 

New York University Press 
243 pp. $45 


she life of John Edward Bruce 
(1856-1924) spanned the years 

& dubbed by the historian Rayford 
Logan the “nadir” of African American 
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still another anthology of 
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history — the era in which the promise 
of Emancipation turned sour and 
African Americans entered a long, grim 
struggle for their basic rights. Born a 
slave in Maryland, Bruce went with his 
mother to Washington at the start of the 
Civil War and there, largely self-taught, 
he developed into a freelance political 
journalist. His work had a resilient 
toughness and independence that was 
reflected in his pen name, “Bruce Grit.” 
Like most African Americans of his era, 
he associated himself with the Republi- 
cans, who often disappointed him. Over 
the years, his long political pilgrimage 
led him away from two-party politics to 
a self-deterministic black nationalism. 
He is not remembered for any single 
work (of the type of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s Up From Slavery) but rather as a 
man in the background, associated with 
every major black figure from Frederick 
Douglass to Marcus Garvey and notable 
primarily for his toughness and persis- 
tence. This biography plods and repeats 
itself, but adds to the record of a disma 
era. 


PROTEST AND SURVIVE: 
UNDERGROUND GI NEWSPAPERS 
DURING THE VIETNAM WAR 

By James Lewes 

Praeger 

243 pp. $67.95 


his book may or may not be time- 

ly. It recalls and analyzes the sud- 

den expansion of the antiwar un- 
derground GI press in the late 1960s. 
Lewes, who has a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa’s School of Journalism 
and Mass Communication, located 
more than 130 GI newspapers, none ac- 
tually published in Vietnam, where 
however, underground radio flour- 
ished. Their graphic and polemical 
techniques resembled those of the civil- 
ian underground press, but they had a 
special bitter flavor rising from the re- 
sentments of a working-class, draftee 
army on a failing mission. Lewes de- 
scribes the efforts of the Pentagon to 
shut down GI journalism by discharge, 
transfer, or even court martial; eventu- 
ally the military backed off. As to time- 
liness, it does not appear that there is 
likely to be a GI press in the Iraq era. 
Unless, that is, it turns out that there is 
a need for one. 


TS 


EATS, SHOOTS & LEAVES: THE ZERO 
TOLERANCE APPROACH TO PUNCTUATION 
By Lynne Truss 

Forward by Frank McCourt 

Gotham Books 

209 pp. $17.50 


his book is a phenomenon. As its 

American edition was published in 

April, it already ranked first on the 
Amazon sales list in America, and re- 
mained second on British Amazon. 
What is to explain this, beyond shrewd 
marketing and word of mouth? Or is it 
the little joke (“panda walks into a bar”) 
of the title, centering on the insertion of 
the stray comma after “eats”? But the 
greater appeal may be the absolutism of 
the author, a London journalist. She sets 
herself up as a kind of madcap Martha 
Stewart of punctuation — no criminal 
intent, of course — showing exactly how 
to put English in order with precise 
commas, apostrophes, colons, the whole 
lot. She boasts that she will not tolerate 
either superfluous or omitted punctua- 
tion, and says she goes about with guer- 
rilla markers to correct offenses she spies 
in the streets. Despite the aggressiveness, 
the book has charm and humor (some 
Web sites in fact list it as a book of hu- 
mor). She provides a bit of history for 
each punctuation mark, as well as not- 
ing a few that have fallen out of use. 
Most helpfully, she points out good us- 
age as generally understood and then 
goes on to reveal contradictions and ex- 
ceptions; for example, the puzzle of us- 
ing the apostrophe with words ending in 
“s” or “ss” is a labyrinth. In the end, she 
is most concerned about the effects on 
punctuation of electronic writing: “It is 
a matter for despair to see punctuation 
chucked out as worthless by people who 
don’t know the difference between who’s 
and whose, and whose bloody automatic 
‘grammar checker’ can’t tell the differ- 
ence either.” But she is not ready to give 
up: “Proper punctuation is both the sign 
and cause of clear thinking. If it goes, the 
degree of intellectual impoverishment 
we face is unimaginable.” We should 
fight like tigers, she says. Or shoot like 
pandas? @ 


James Boylan is the founding editor of CJR 
and professor emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of Massachu- 
setts-Amherst. 


Honoring the Best in Television and Radio News 


and Public Aftairs Programming 


ALFRED I. 


Cou 


PoNT 


OLUMBIA “<4 


Entries are now being accepted for 
the annual Alfred I. duPont- 
Columbia University Awards 

in television and radio journalism. 
We invite you to submit entries 


in the following categories: 


@ NETWORK TELEVISION OR 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 
CABLE PROGRAMS 


e@ LOCAL TELEVISION NEWS 
e INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 
e RADIO 


UNIVERSITY 


To be eligible, programs must 

have aired for the first time in the 

United States between July 1, 2003, 

and June 30, 2004. Entries running longer 

than two hours must be postmarked by June 15. 
All others must be postmarked by July 1. 


For information or an entry form: 
Alfred |. duPont-Columbia University Awards 


Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism 
2950 Broadway MC 3805 

New York, NY 10027 

212-854-5047 

212-854-3148 FAX 

www.dupont.org 

dupont@jrn.columbia.edu 
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he Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism 
Let’s Do It Better! 
Workshops on Journalism, Race and Ethnicity 
SALUTES ITS 2004 HONOREES 


Print Honorees: Broadcast Honorees 


The Paul Tobenkin Memorial Award: Career Achievement Award: 


Phoebe Zerwick and The Winston-Salem Journal Staff 
for outstanding achievement for newspaper reporting 
about race with an eight-part investigation on the 
wrongful conviction of Darryl Hunt. The Journal's 
series, which helped gain the release of Hunt and the 
subsequent arrest of Willard Brown for the 20-year-old 
murder of Deborah Sykes, "epitomizes the best that 
journalism has to offer. 

Career Achievement Award: 
Elizabeth Llorente of The Record in Bergen, N.J., won 
a Career Achievement Award for print reporters in 
recognition of her more than 10 years of coverage of 
race and demographics. 

Leadership Awards: 
The Dallas Morning News, Karen Thomas: 
"For a Moment, Family" 
The Denver Post, Michael Riley: "A Grim Gamble" 
The South Florida Sun-Sentinel: Portfolio of Stories 
The Los Angeles Times, Team Report: 
"Green Card Marines" 


The Orange County Register, Anh Do, Teri Sforza, 
Cindy Yamanaka: "The Boy Monk" 


The Oregonian, Angie Chuang: A Portfolio of Work 
The Record, Elizabeth Llorente: "Diverse and Divided" 


The San Jose Mercury News, Carolyn Jung: 
"The New Faces of Wine" 


The Star-Tribune, Minneapolis , Gregory A. Patterson: 
"Heart and Soul" 


The Wall Street Journal, Teri Agins: "A Fashion House 
with an Elite Aura Wrestles with Race" 


The Wall Street Journal, Bryan Gruley: War Stories: 


"Lt. Withers, Act of Kindness Has Unexpected Sequel." 


Carole Simpson for her leadership and lifelong 
commitment to diversifying her industry through her 
stories, hiring initiatives as the anchor of ABC's 
World News Tonight Weekend broadcast, and for 
mentoring of dozens of young journalists. 


Leadership Awards: 


ABC, World News Tonight Weekend broadcast: 
Correspondents John Quinones and Elizabeth Vargas, 
"Mexican-American Experience" 

ABC, Nightline: Correspondent Chris Bury, "Nation of 
Immigrants: The Shadow Workers of Las Vegas." 
California Newsreel: Executive Producer Laurence 
Adelman, "The Power of an Illusion," a three-part series 
CBS, 60 Minutes: Correspondent Ed Bradley, "Alice 
Coles of Bayview" 

CBS, 60 Minutes II: Correspondent Bob Simon, 

"The Death of LCPL Gutierrez" 

PBS: Executive Producers June Cross and Dante James, 
"This Far By Faith," a spiritual journey of the African- 
American church in America. 

New York | News: Managing Editor Peter Landis and 
team, Portfolio of Daily Stories From the 

New York Boroughs 

WMTW: Lisa Gardner and Kevyn Fowler, for a year- 
long series on the impact of Somali immigration on 
Lewiston-Auburn Twin Cities in Maine. 


The Let’s Do It Better! competition and workshops is a Ford Foundation sponsored project to improve the quality of reporting on race and eth- 
nicity. Entry deadline for the annual competition is December 15, 2004. The honored works are the focus of a three-day workshop in June for 
broadcast news managers and newspaper news executives. For more information contact Arlene Morgan, project director, at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism, at am494@columbia.edu or 212-854-5377 or consult www.jrn.columbia.edu/events/race/. 
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| Three Stories a Day? 
| How young reporters learn to skim 


Ben Casselman 


qhe story description I'd sent my editor earlier in 
the day sounded interesting enough: “Two 
; months after the school committee’s con- 

—&. troversial decision to charge stu- 
dents to ride the bus to school, no one has 
paid a bus fee in Peabody, and parents 
are confused.” 

The trouble was that at noon, four 
hours before deadline at the small 
Massachusetts daily paper where I 
work, the last part of my pitch was still 
pure speculation. | assumed parents were 
confused. I saw no reason why they would- 


Four hours should have been plenty of 
time to rectify that problem. After all, I had a list of more 
than a dozen parents affected by the bus fee, many of whom 
had spoken at a public meeting several weeks earlier and so 
were sure to have strong opinions on the issue. I’d spoken to 
several of the parents more than once, and had built rela- 
tionships with them that made me confident they would talk 
on the record. And if all that failed, I knew the neighborhoods 
most affected by the bus fee — I could just knock on doors. 

But the bus-fee story wasn't the only one I was working on 
that day. In fact, it wasn’t even the most important. I had a 
page-one story analyzing the previous day’s school commit- 
tee election that had to be written, and I was only about 
halfway through my list of people to call for that story. And 
once I was done with that one, I had to write yet another sto- 
ry to help fill the inside of the paper. It didn’t have to be long, 
but it had to be done, and since I hadn’t yet decided what I 
would write about, it was sure to take at least an hour or two. 


Those four hours suddenly seemed very 
short indeed. 
This was my problem, of course, not 
yours. But, on second thought, maybe it’s 
yours, too. 


It’s a problem familiar to almost any- 
one who has worked at a small daily: 
too many stories, not enough time. My 
paper is hardly the worst example. The 
Salem News, where I work, is owned by the 
Eagle-Tribune Publishing Company. 
Twice the size of the News, the Eagle-Tri- 


n't be, but I had yet to speak to a single *N bune in Lawrence has been owned by the 
parent, confused or otherwise. re same family since 1898. The News has a larger 


a editorial staff than many small dailies, and has 
: 
- even been adding reporters at a time when many 


papers have been cutting back. The paper’s experi- 
enced editors understand and value good journalism, and 
they know that it takes time and money to produce. Eagle- 
Tribune Publishing has devoted substantial resources to 
The Salem News since it bought it two years ago. 

But Salem News reporters, like those at other small pa- 
pers, are responsible for filing two or three stories every 
day, a pace that inevitably puts more emphasis on efficien- 
cy than on depth. 

The most obvious impact of that frantic pace is that it 
leaves little time for digging. As a result, reporters rarely 
learn about issues — budget crises, building delays, town 
hall cronyism — until someone else makes them public. 

Perhaps more significant, the demand for stories not on- 


Ben Casselman is a staff writer for The Salem News. 
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REPORTING 


FREE TOOLS FOR 
JOURNALISTS 


PowerReporting.com — now in 
partnership with Columbia Journalism 
Review and available at cjr.org. 


“Indispensable.” 
Ps Clifford, Business 2.0 


“Well organized.” 


New York Times, CyberNavigator 


“A huge time saver.” 
Jessica Finch, Center for 
Community Journalism 


“A treasure trove.” 
Mindy McAdams, Knight professor, 
University of Florida 


“Belongs in every 


searcher's tool kit.’ 
Chris Sherman, Search Engine Watch 


“Bill Dedman may have 
the best Web page out there 
for journalism research.” 


Jay Perkins, professor,} 


Louisiana State University 


PowerReporting.com offers 


BEAT-BY-BEAT GUIDES 
INTERNET TUTORIALS 
PEOPLE FINDERS 
EXPERTS 
PUBLIC RECORDS 
TRAINING IN YOUR NEWSROOM 


PowerReporting.com 


Thousands of free tools 
for journalists 
Now at cjr.org 


ly affects what stories we write, but how 
we write them. When deadline looms, the 
story tends to be shaped by whoever re- 


turns phone calls — and that is hardly 
determined at random. In the case of the 
bus-fee story, I spoke to the school trans- 
portation director, who picked up her 
phone; the school business manager, who 
called back shortly after I left him a mes- 
sage; and two members of the school 
committee, both of whom had given me 
their cell-phone numbers — all in the 
course of an hour. 

Parents? In most cases I had home 
numbers, not very useful in the middle 
of the day when many of them were at 
work. Even work numbers are of limited 
use, since for most parents, “Ben from 
The Salem News called, something about 
busing” doesn’t translate into “skip your 
lunch break so he can meet deadline.” 

In the end, none of the parents I called 
got back to me before deadline (one 
called back the next day, another the fol- 
lowing week when she returned from a 
business trip). The story became SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS EXPLAIN FEE DELAYS, not a 
bad story, exactly, just one lacking the hu- 
man touch I'd planned. 

The bus-fee story is hardly an isolated 
example. Officials — mayors, school su- 
perintendents, city council members, 
and aldermen — call back because it is 
part of their job to do so. They know that 
they can use the press to get their posi- 
tions out, and they know that prompt 
replies give them more control over the 
shape a story ultimately takes. Large in- 
stitutions often go the elected officials 
one better by having public relations di- 
rectors return reporters’ calls. 

The rest of the world — parents, tax- 
payers, union members, students — 
don’t have p.r. firms and they don’t have 
time in their days set aside to field press 
inquiries. Giving out home numbers, 
work numbers, and cell-phone numbers 
to the press seems to them a sacrifice of 
privacy, not a way to make sure their 
voices get heard. 

The result is predictable: large institu- 
tions, which already have so many ways 
to control the news, end up getting their 
positions heard, while the public gets 
pushed to the side. 

Of course, all newspapers, large and 
small, face this same reality. But the im- 
pact is intensified at smaller papers, 
where reporters have less time to chase 
down elusive sources. Almost every 
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small-paper reporter I’ve spoken to has a 
list of stories to do when there’s time; 
stories on that list tend to stay there for 
months, if not forever. 

None of this is to say good journalism 
doesn’t happen at small papers. It does, 
especially at papers like mine where the 
publisher realizes that good journalism 
sells. When big stories break, The Salem 
News’s editors routinely give reporters 
time to work on them, and encourage re- 
porters to dig beneath the surface. And 
on a day-to-day basis, small papers cover 
stories larger papers miss or ignore. 

But small-paper reporters must also 
rush from story to story, rarely taking the 
time to dig beneath the surface unless it’s 
major. In fact, it would be virtually im- 
possible to dig deep on every article; re- 
porters quickly learn to get less impor- 
tant stories done as quickly as possible so 
that they can focus on the ones that run 
up front. 

Young reporters in this country are told 
that the best place to get their start is at a 
small paper, and this is undoubtedly the 
case. At small papers, even the most ju- 
nior reporter is given a chance to cover a 
beat, develop sources, and write every- 
thing from breaking news to off-beat fea- 
tures. At most small papers, everyone 
writes for page one, everyone gets to work 
on major stories, and everyone gets the 
kind of personal attention from editors 
that young writers need to succeed. 

It would be comforting to think that 
when I leave The Salem News and move 
to a larger paper, I will bring with me on- 
ly the skills I’ve learned, and not the bad 
habits. And once I finally have time to do 
every story well, [’ll abandon the one- 
phone-call story and return to the kind 
of skeptical, bone-deep reporting I al- 
ways envisioned myself doing. 

Maybe I will. If I do, it will be a credit 
to my editors in Salem, who regularly 
push reporters to overcome the limits of 
time and resources. But I can’t escape the 
feeling that all the habits I’m learning 
now — the bad as well as the good — are 
here to stay. 

It’s a sobering thought. Small papers 
across the country are teeming with am- 
bitious young reporters hoping one day 
to make the leap to major dailies. The 
ones who succeed are the ones who best 
learn the lessons those small papers 
teach. The question is, what lessons are 
they learning? @ 


Bad Circulation 


How often do newspapers and magazines 
goose their numbers? 


Douglas McCollam 


~» uring the past few years, newspa- 
) pers and magazines have devoted 
# millions of column inches to the 
A" shenanigans and suspect account- 
ing of various corporate malefactors. But com- 
paratively little attention has been paid to alle- 
gations of financial impropriety leveled at one 
segment of the business world: media compa- 
nies. The press has had little to say about the 
question whether some newspapers and maga- 
zines are routinely overcharging advertisers by 
goosing circulation numbers, a form of fraud. 

The issue surfaced most notoriously earlier 
this year during the food fight between the ex- 
talk show host Rosie O’Donnell and the pub- 
lishing giant Gruner+Jahr, following the 
demise of Rosie magazine. During the course of 
dueling $100 million lawsuits for control of 
Rosie, Diane Potter, G+J’s circulation manager, 
testified that she had inflated circulation num- 
bers to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
(ABC), the group charged with policing circu- 
lation for newspapers and magazines. It was al- 
so revealed that another G+J title, YM, had 
similarly inflated circulation numbers. Given 
the general notion that circulation figures are 
padded by steep discounting and bulk distrib- 
ution, the dismay that greeted the Rosie revela- 
tion had something of a Casablanca air to it 
(“we're shocked, shocked .. Still, Folio, Ad- 
vertising Age, and other trade outlets have re- 
ported that advertisers have seized upon the 
Rosie scandal to begin beating up on publishers 
about their rate bases. 


— 


| 


Advertisers got some additional ammuni- 
tion from a messy denouement to the Rosie 
scandal. In March, Daniel Brewster, deposed 
ceo of G+J USA Publishing, filed suit against 
the company, saying it had disparaged him in 
the press in violation of his employment 
agreement. After the cross-suits were tossed 
out of court, G+J dropped the hammer on 
Brewster. The stated reason for his ouster was 
negligence in supervising Rosie’s circulation 


estimates to ABC. But Brewster maintains that 
a report commissioned by G+J from Magellan 
Media Consulting Partners shows that the 
problem was not his management but the 
slipshod standards for reporting circulation 
numbers in the magazine industry. In fact, 
Brewster's suit alleges, the Magellan Report 
found that “any problems in the Rosie circula- 
tion figures were, if anything, less serious than 
those common to other publications.” 

I asked Yvette Miller, general counsel to G+J 
USA, if I could see the Magellan Report. She 
agreed and faxed over a two-page document. 


In it Magellan says that of ninety-seven maga- 


zines G+J put out in 2002, ABC audits found 
that the circulation of sixteen varied 2 percent 
or more (the report doesn’t say exactly how 
much more) from what had been reported to 
ABC. Rosie and YM accounted for nine of 
those instances. Magellan attributed the inflat- 
ed estimates principally to a “decentralized 
management structure and the absence of 
checks and balances within the company’s 
ABC reporting process.” Concerns over adver- 
tising, the report delicately concludes, had 
“undue influence” over circulation reporting. 
This finding would certainly seem to put 
Brewster in the crosshairs, but that’s not all 
there is to the story. Miller is careful to say that 
what she sent me is “the final report” by Mag- 
ellan, which contains its summary findings 
and recommendations. Brewster’s suit refers 
instead to the “first draft of the report” sub- 
mitted to G+J in January, which he claims 
“largely exonerated” him. “I’m sure there were 
preliminary drafts,’ Miller told me. “But what 
I gave you is the report.” That two-page docu- 
ment says Magellan interviewed more than 
forty people inside the company, and analyzed 
int-rnal data from G+J, the Magazine Pub- 
lishers of America, and the ABC. Two pages 
seems pretty thin gruel for all that work. 


Douglas McCollam is a contributing editor of cr. 
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The Classic 
Work on 
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Completely 
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lor the 

Internet Age 


Presenting the new 
Sixth Edition of 
The Modern Researcher 
by Jacques Barzun and 
Henry F. Graff 


ISBN: 0-15-505529-1 


The standard guide to 
research methods, writing, 
speaking, and publication 


Now available at any 
online bookseller, 
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G+] isn’t the only big media name to be accused recently of 
cooking the books. In February the Securities and Exchange 
Commission opened an inquiry into the circulation practices of 
Long Island’s Newsday. The inquiry came in the wake of a $100 
million class-action lawsuit filed by advertisers alleging that the 
Tribune Company newspaper improperly boosted circulation 
by getting distributors to dump unsold copies of Newsday and 
its sister publication, the Spanish-language Hoy. Newsday’s pub- 
lisher, Raymond Jansen, didn’t want to comment for this article, 
but a company spokesman faxed a prepared statement saying in 
part that the suit was “completely without merit” and involved 
less than 1 percent of the paper’s total circulation and less than 
15 percent of Hoy’s total circulation. The statement also notes 
that ABC approved the circulation numbers for both publica- 
tions during the period covered by the lawsuit. 

John Payne, a senior vice president at the ABC, says it’s im- 
portant to keep in mind that the Newsday accusations are just 
that — accusations. He notes that with G+J, the annual ABC 
audit revealed the circulation discrepancy, information that 
was then distributed to ABC members. “We don’t just sit back 
and accept affidavits,” Payne says. “We go out and kick the tires 
and ask questions.” Sometimes this involves ABC auditors tail- 
ing a newspaper distributor’s trucks or monitoring paper 
hawkers. In general, Payne says that magazines and newspa- 
pers are honest, but he admits that uncovering intentional ma- 
nipulation can be challenging. “Like any other fraud it may be 
successful, but we catch it more than you might think.” Of 
course, with subscription and newsstand sales both stuck in 
the horse latitudes, the temptation to “manage” circulation the 
same way Enron “managed” earnings remains great. @ 


Dark Side of 
1e Moon 


Why a leak from the White House 
has NASA reporters crying foul 


Andrew Lawler 


“wt was a classic eye-catching, front-page, above-the-fold 
story. A Washington newspaper reports that the president 
will soon announce a major and costly new initiative, in 
~&_ an article full of details gleaned from unnamed senior ad- 
ministration sources. But the story behind the UPI/Washing- 
ton Times scoop also provides a glimpse into how hard this ad- 
ministration works to circumvent the mainstream press. 

The unusual January 8 article was authored not by tradi- 
tional journalists, but by two writers openly sympathetic to 
President Bush, to NASA administrator Sean O’Keefe, and to 
the space program. It revealed that the president intended to 
retire the space shuttle as soon as the space station is complet- 
ed, build a new spaceship to take astronauts back to the moon, 
and eventually land humans on Mars. The article appeared six 
days before the presidential announcement. In a follow-up se- 
ries of three features, the two reporters, Keith Cowing and 
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Frank Sietzen, described specific White House meetings and 
quoted what the participants said during them in the months 
leading up to Bush’s announcement. 

It was an astonishing leak from an administration that prides 
itself on strict information control. Reuters and other publica- 
tions had written that the president would soon propose major 
changes to the nation’s space program, including a return to the 
moon and a trip to Mars. But the extensive detail in the 
UPI/ Washington Times story caught the small cadre of reporters 
who cover NASA by surprise. “ They g Zot a big scoop and they got 
it mostly right,” says John Kelly, who follows NASA for Florida 
Today. But some of Cowing and Sietzen’s colleagues cried foul, 
claiming that the big exclusive was a payoff for a year of syco- 
phantic reporting. With his biting commentary and conserva- 
tive bent, Cowing is the Matt Drudge of space. He’s a former 
NASA employee who founded the Web-based NASA Watch in 
1996, and from that position harshly criticized a former NASA 
chief, Dan Goldin, as well as the Clinton White House. Of late, 
Cowing has been enthusiastic about the leadership of O’Keefe, 
who is a protégé of Vice President Dick Cheney. 

Cowing can also be a vociferous critic of space reporters 
(including this one), lacing his recent editorial comments 
about their stories with words and phrases such as “idiotic” 
and “what have you been smoking?” NASA Watch is a must- 
read for reporters covering the beat. But reader beware. Eric 
Pianin of The Washington Post says: “In the past year or two, 
NASA Watch has served as an advocate and booster of NASA, 
and it takes shots often at journalists seen as too aggressive.” 

Sietzen once directed communications for the National 
Space Society and has worked for nearly twenty years on space 
trade newsletters and magazines. Criticism of their scoop is 
pure sour grapes, he and Cowing insist. They were onto the 
Moon-Mars story last fall while writing about a White House 
review of NASA's future for NASA Watch and Spaceref, a Web- 
based information source affiliated with NASA Watch. Sietzen 
says that a senior administration official telephoned and com- 
plained that “if you continue to write about this, you could de- 
rail it all.” When they initially refused to stop, Sietzen says, the 
official offered them unprecedented access to high-level inter- 
nal discussions on NASA's future. In exchange, they agreed to 
wait until twenty-four hours before the president made a pub- 
lic announcement about the Moon-Mars plans before pub- 
lishing their story, and to include quotes by a senior adminis- 
tration source. “It was a classic sort of embargo,” says Cowing. 
But if another publication was about to go with the story, they 
were freed from the embargo restraint. 

Sietzen, who has worked as a stringer for UPI, approached 
Phil Beradelli, the wire service’s deputy science and technolo- 
gy editor, with the news. “This was a major story, and we were 
interested,” Beradelli says. Had the news been highly critical of 
the agency, he adds, he likely would not have assigned 
stringers. “But I gave them more leeway, since there was no 
good reason for the administration to mislead them.” Sietzen 
says what followed was “a truly bizarre experience” of meeting 
sources in bars and airports in late fall. “We spent a month 
piecing it all together.” By December, after Beradelli confirmed 
the facts to his own satisfaction, the article was ready to go. 

When Reuters moved its more general story on the afternoon 


Andrew Lawler is the Boston correspondent for Science Magazine. 
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of January 8, UPI published its piece two hours later, since it was 
obvious the news was leaking. The Washington Post subsequent- 
ly gave credit to UPI for being the first to get the details. 

The small community of reporters and policy-makers who 
follow the space program assume that O’Keefe was the source 
for the articles. Sietzen admits that their news article and sub- 
sequent features give a “NASA-centric” view, though he won't 
name his source. NASA's public affairs chief, Glenn Mahone 
— who insists that he wasn’t the leaker — declines to say if 
O'Keefe was their source. Mahone adds that he was “a little 
bothered” by Cowing’s and Sietzen’s story, since it preempted 
the president’s speech at NASA headquarters six days later to 
such a large degree. 


But White House officials say privately that they were more 
than bothered. “We were shocked that NASA would do this — 
particularly given the way this White House controls the mes- 
sage,’ says one. No witch-hunt to find the leak ensued. The 
same White House official says that he and his colleagues as- 
sume O'Keefe was the source, but that he had the green light 
from a senior official to give the information to a sympathetic 
reporting team working for a wire service and newspaper 
known for its conservative bent. 

Sietzen has little sympathy for the mainstream media’s com- 
plaints. “Is this administration less inclined to give a scoop to The 
Washington Post?” he asks. “Probably. And if that means I might 
get a couple of phone calls to level the playing field, fine” = 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 
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How technology could free the White House press corps 


Bill Wilt 


rom he White House is a tough beat. The pace is frenetic, 
the pressure to perform intense, and the spin unre- 
lenting. Within those walls, the press corps — rough- 

4. ly 100 correspondents, producers, and technicians — 
is a captive audience, tied to the ground like Gulliver and sub- 
ject to the whim of White House press briefers, communica- 
tions specialists, and assorted underlings. Even more constrict- 
ing: they’re in the thrall of the president’s schedule. The time left 
over for enterprise reporting is — most often — zilch. 

And so I raise the protest placard: “Free the White House 
100!” Take advantage of easily available technology that would 
allow a tiny, skeleton pool to cover the moment-by-moment 
White House action, while the reporting teams previously 
condemned to work there roam and dig and commit journal- 
ism in the effort to find out what’s really going on in the exec- 
utive branch; to report what they do, instead of what they say. 

By technology, I mean a small computer system that would 
capture audio, video, and still photos in real time, store them, 
and feed them to correspondents’ laptops and newsrooms. 
White House people and the press would quickly get used to the 
new arrangement, and prefer it to the chaos and long stretches 


of boredom that go on there now. Questions for the president's | 


press secretary could be e-mailed from the field and posed by 
the pool reporter in the briefing room. A similar, wireless system 
using somewhat more rugged and portable components could 
be configured for use during travels with the president. 

The captured video, audio, and stills would be downloaded 
over the Web or on leased high-speed fiber or wireless from 
the servers to the participating individuals and news organiza- 
tions. All of this can now be done in real time with the advent 
of small, powerful 64-bit computers and accompanying 
servers, along with imaging and videoconferencing software. 
On occasions when greater face-to-face contact with adminis- 
tration officials seems necessary, a simple videoconferencing 


capability can be tacked on, allowing correspondents and even 
their editors to ask the tough questions live. 

Imagine how enriched the sessions with Scott McClellan, 
the president’s press secretary, might be if correspondents and 
editors could summon up documents on the spot to refute, or 
verify, information proffered at press briefings, and then in- 
stantly ask more informed, fact-supported questions — from 
wherever they might be. At the very least, correspondents 
would have more time to nail down details of complicated is- 
sues relating to the economy, energy, the budget, the quality of 
USS. intelligence, the conduct of wars. 

I say the White House press corps deserves to be set free. All 


| it would take is the application of some simple technology and 


a willingness to join the twenty-first century. 


Bill Wilt is a computer systems consultant for news organizations 
and a former Newsday copy editor. He can be reached at 
bitiwilt@rcn.com. 
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Fill your openings 
using the largest 
and most popular resource 
for journalism jobs. 


JournalismJobs 


www.journalismjobs.com 
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SECOND-HAND NEWS: Tatyana Goryachova watches as her ‘new’ press is put through its paces in Omaha last year 


BY CHRISTOPHER LESSER 


mumgeem atyana Goryachova, editor of the independent weekly 

§} = Berdyansk Delovoy in Ukraine, routinely confronts obsta- 
cles to her journalism that would confound editors in the 
U.S. Since the Delovoy began publishing in 1996, Gorya- 
chova has survived a criminal libel suit brought by the mayor of 
Berdyansk for her reporting on the firing of a hospital administra- 
tor who had backed one of the mayor's political rivals. She was 
forced to reregister the newspaper under a different name to 
dodge the city's attempt to revoke the Delovoy’s publishing li- 
cense. And in January 2002, in the midst of a contentious mayoral 
campaign, an unknown attacker threw hydrochloric acid in Gory- 
achova's face, leaving her with second- and third-degree burns 
and blinding her for months. 

Yet the Delovoy never missed an issue. But it wasn't easy. Gorya- 
chova, long ago squeezed out of the city-run print shop by erratic 
monthly price increases, says, “We prepare each issue as if it were 
our last.” Last New Year's Eve, for instance, Goryachova had to spend 
the night at a print shop ninety miles from Berdyansk after someone 
sabotaged the first issue of 2004. 

More than five thousand miles away, the Omaha World-Herald 
had a solution for Goryachova. In July 2003, the journalist Hal Fos- 
ter, then working as a summer-intern coach at the World-Herald, 


told Goryachova's story to John Gottschalk, the paper's publisher 
and ceo. Foster had met Goryachova while working as a media 
consultant in Ukraine. Gottschalk decided to donate to the De- 
lovoy a press — already slated for replacement — from a weekly 
the World-Herald owns in Papillion, Nebraska. 

Last year, Goryachova flew to Omaha with her husband and 
publisher, Sergei, and their new press technician, to learn how to 
operate the 1971 News King printing press. Though thirty-three 
years old, the press is no jalopy. It has been overhauled to in- 
crease its capacity, and will turn out the Delovoy’s 14,000 weekly 
copies in about an hour. 

The press, dismantled and packed into two tractor-trailer-sized 
shipping containers, arrived in Odessa on April 1. Although Berd- 
yansk is a port city, the Delovoy hired brokers to get the press 
through customs in Odessa, beyond the reach of Berdyansk’s mayor. 

“It is incomprehensible to most journalists in this country what 
Tatyana has to go through for what amounts to the most ele- 
mentary form of journalism,” says Gottschalk. “The press is only 
an instrument; the soul of the paper is what this is all about.” 

And the soul comes from Goryachova. “Il am a journalist,” she 
says. “It doesn’t matter what country | live in; | do my profession- 
al duties. | report on current events.” 


Christopher Lesser is an intern at cr. 
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The Lower case 


German to lead nation, not party 


Ballet 
lands 
Cuban 
dancers 


2 recent defectors get 
contracts, 3rd gets shot 


The Cincinnati Enquirer 2/19/04 


The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 2/7/04 


Legislators hold forum on electric grid 


The Nantucket (Mass.) Inquirer & Mirror 9/25/04 


Job candidates who type well 
are suprisingly hard to find 


Boston Sunday Globe 12/28/03 


Man Who Cloned University of Pittsburgh 
anthropologist Jeffrey Schwartz is a 
Cat Has New Cause: longtime proponent of the proposition 
that humans are more similar to 
Menopausal Women orangutans than they are to humans. 


The Wall Street Journal 3/22/04 Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 3/29/04 


Weather conditions to determine when rain will stop 


(Fort Pierce, Fla.) Tribune 9/30/03 


Teen can't talk about sex with mom Judges 


24/04 


Death: Flashlight, batteries 
gloves among required gear hung 


to be 


to Bee 2/8/04 


Press Here to Control the Universe 


Friday 


Pleasanton (Tex.) Express 3/17/04 
The New York Times 3/1/04 


UN nukes sheriff itching to ride into Libya 


(N.Y.) Daily News 12/12/03 


CJR offers $25 for items published in The Lower case. Please send only original, unmutilated clippings suitable for reproduction, 
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THE LEGEND GROWS Jeep. 
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“Our job is not to make 


up anybody's mind but 
to make the agony of 
decision-making 

so intense you can only | 4 ; | 


Columbian ahead of his time 


As a journalist, Fred Friendly was an influential force who came to stand for 
quality and integrity. At Columbia, Friendly was father to a generation of 
professional journalists who filled the world of media with talent and the 

highest of standards. Read more about Fred Friendly and other Columbians 

ahead of their time by visiting www.c250.columbia.edu. 


COLUMBIA250§ 


WWW.C250.COLUMBIA.EDU 
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